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Two profitable rules: Offer extra benefits...tell prospective 
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ROCHESTER & NEW YORK 
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customers about them. 


I. Todd Super-Safety Checks provide the extra benefits: 
Users are proud to issue checks of such distinctive appear- 
ance. They appreciate the way Super-Safety defies alteration 
and counterfeiting through exclusive safety features; and 
every Customer has positive assurance against such losses, 


because this protection is guaranteed by insurance. 


2. The Todd Company will gladly tell you how numerous 
other banks have successfully merchandised Pay-As-You-Go 
Checking Accounts. A special sound slide film will demon- 
strate these tested methods to your employees. 


Increase your bank's profits—send coupon for details now. 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

Please send descriptive literature that outlines tested 
methods for creating profitable Pay-As-You-Go Check- 
ing Accounts with Todd Super-Safety Checks. 
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GENDREAU 
Thanksgiving 

YES, WE know it’s old-fashioned to 
print pictures of turkeys in the Novem- 
ber issues of magazines. 

But somehow, we always like to see 
‘em. After all, Thanksgiving is, thank 
goodness, an old-fashioned day. 

We hope that whether you celebrate 
new or old style (we’ll all be together 
again next year) you'll bear with our 
observance of a tradition. 

Meanwhile, we feel (as you do) that 
the gentleman on the rail fence prob- 
ably didn’t shoot that bird at all. He 
most likely borrowed it, perhaps from a 
butcher, for illustrative purposes. But 
the sentiment’s the thing. 


The Month in Banking 


A GLANCE DOWN the column of titles 
and authors at the right will disclose, 
before you’ve gone very far, that this is 
an interesting issue, closely geared to 
current problems of banks. 

Messrs. CADMAN and BACHELOR 
clearly and dramatically set down the 
story of the rise in monetary circulation; 
more important, they tell what it 
means. Artist TRENT, who draws for a 
number of magazines, including “‘ New 
Yorker,” points up the discussion 
pictorially. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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<< The right fore- 
arm of the Statue of 
Liberty arrived first 
in this country in 
1876 for display in 
the Centennial Ex- 
position at Phila- 
delphia. 


It was then —> 
removed toMadison 
Square Park on Fifth 
Avenuein NewYork 
Cextreme right in pic- 
ture). It remained 
there until 1884 
while funds were 
raised for the base 
of the Statue. 


The arm was returned to France for completion of the entire Statue which subsequently 
rived at Bedloe’s Island and was erected late in 1884. The raising of this symbol of liberty 
was considered quite an engineering feat in its day. Keeping its fame 

warm and encourage all lovers of freedom is the quiet determination of 130 


series good times and bad since 1853 
t 


his institution has been providing sound 
insurance protection to American property 
owners. We believe this entitles us to the claim 
that we know something about good insurance. 
Of all the forms of insurance that serve the in- 
dividual none can compare with the finest kind 
of insurance that will serve us all—United States 
Defense Bonds. For the safest investment in the 
world—for insurance that will help safeguard 
our liberty—Buy United States Defense Bonds. 


THE HOME « 


Q The Home, through its agents and brokers, is 
America’s leading insurance protector of American 
Homes and the Homes of American Industry 


FIRE © AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


To get “Bank Service Record,” 
MILTON WRIGHT interviewed a number 
of bankers on how the defense program 
is affecting their institutions. The con- 
sensus was that so far the personnel 
problem had been uppermost; and 
that’s what they talk about chiefly in 
the article. 

Chief G-man Hoover in “ Home De- 
fense—‘ Quietly but Thoroughly’”’ tells 
how banks and others can cooperate 
with the FBI in these days of war and 
rumors of war. 


These Are Good, Too 


At THE Chicago convention of the 
American Bankers Association a large 
audience listened intently while five 
men talked extemporaneously on the 
subject of the public debt. It was a 
lively discussion, for the participants 
had plenty to say and enjoyed saying it. 
Furthermore, they said it well. 

We couldn’t print the entire proceed- 
ings—the session lasted an hour and 40 
minutes—so we did the next best thing: 
we boiled down the 67-page stenographic 
record into the proportions of the digest 
that starts on page 26. 

Mr. Lasser’s “The Low Cost of 
Borrowing” under the new tax, Mr. 
CoLEAN’s informed “The ‘Where’ Fac- 
tor in Mortgages,” and RoDMAN WARD’S 
“The Rise of Common Trust Funds,” 
to say nothing of the and KirK- 
PATRICK cartoon fable which shows how 
Joe got to be president, provide other 
worth-while reading. 


Freezing Again 
A FEW MONTHS ago BANKING pub- 
lished an interview wherein two Treas- 


ury experts, E. H. Fotey, Jr., and 
J. W. PEHLE, answered questions about 
the “freezing” of foreign funds. 

This article was widely read by 
bankers and others who had been a bit 
perplexed by some of the problems in- 
volved in the Government’s order. In 
fact, the Treasury itself reprinted and 
widely circulated the interview. 

This month we go back to the same 
subject. On page 30 you'll find another 
article in which Mr. BRATTER gives the 
latest developments. 


Credit for Defense 


Henry W. KOENEKE, new president 
of the American Bankers Association, 
talks about the job ahead in the inter- 
view that begins on page 92. Mr. 
KOENEKE agrees with the resolution 
adopted by the Chicago convention 
to the effect that banks should lend 
liberally for defense and conservatively 
for all other purposes. - 

This is a time, said the resolution 
(in case you missed it), “when in their 
own interest, people generally should 
be paying their debts instead of bor- 
rowing more. This particularly is a 
time for bankers to keep their own 
houses in order and to avoid credit ex- 
pansion for excessive inventory accu- 
mulation or for other speculative pur- 
poses. This objective can be attained 
best through our voluntary coopera- 
tion rather than by government regu- 
lation.” 


A Messerschmitt Does Its 
Bit for Britain 
A CAPTURED German Messerschmitt 
109 fighter plane, which is touring the 
country in behalf of Bundles for 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


Messerschmitt in Cleveland 
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UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


GUARANTEED ISSUES 
FEDERAL LAND BANK 
OTHER AGENCY ISSUES 
TERRITORIAL AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


C.J. DEVINE «CoO. 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
HAnover 2-2727 


CHICAGO - BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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SOUND COUNSEL 


in analyzing and meeting 


every operating problem 


Nearly every bank in the United States has 
profited by Burroughs’ technical knowledge 
of the different methods and machines that 
can be used to meet different conditions 
in bank accounting. 


The banks have profited also by the sound 
counsel that Burroughs gives . . . sound 
counsel in analyzing a bank’s procedure, 
routine and requirements—sound counsel 
in making practical, carefully thought 
out recommendations—sound counsel in 
selecting the right equipment to meet 
each bank’s individual requirements — 
sound counsel in properly installing and 
applying the equipment selected. 


Today, in the face of changing conditions, 
banks are benefiting more than ever by 
Burroughs’ fifty years of active participa- 
tion in the development of bank accounting 
—are profiting by Burroughs’ dependable 


recommendations. | 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


7odays Bu rroughs 


DOES 


THE WORK 


IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 
Convenient stub register for filing record of transaction. 
Britain, attracted more than 10,000 
persons when it was exhibited at the 
Union Bank of Commerce, Cleveland. 
The Union was the first bank in the 
United States to display the yellow- 
nosed, bullet riddled fighter, which was 
shot down over London and sent by 
Mrs. Winston Churchill to the United 
States as a Bundles campaigner. 200 imprinted checks 
The plane was the center of a crowd i. mae 
from the time it was unloaded from its 
special trailer and wheeled into the bank 
until it was removed after a four-day 
showing. It was surrounded by a canvas 


enclosure and an admission of 25 cents 

was charged, the entire proceeds going CUT Yo U R C H ECK COST 
to Bundles for Britain. 49, and please your customers... 

: rey ok oat of the ae the by making this great value in personalized checks available to 
Union Bank o Commerce was host to them: 200 checks on National Safety Paper—printed with 
special groups from various Cleveland customer’s name and numbered—plus attractive genuine 


manufacturing companies engaged in leather cover (with first orders) gold-stamped with his name 
aircraft work. —all for $1.25. Write for complete details. 


We're Sorry About the Shirtsleeves 


READERS who enjoyed Rev. WILLIAM 
Hainswortn’s “ Dear Banking” in the Plants at EC CHICAGO 
October issue will be interested in this NEW YORK U X C KANSAS CITY 
letter from him. It was dated Dexter, GSVERAND ST. PAUL 
Michigan, where he is pastor of a Con- CHECK PRINTERS ; INC. 
gregational church. Lithographers and Printers 
“Thank you for the marked copy of 
BANKING in which my article on remi- 
of English banking days ap- N O W. 
“Congratulations on the little sketches . TELLERS’ FINGERS 
that illustrated it. They are very clever. 7 eIMEGE NEED NOT DON’T SKID OR MISS! 
My wife actually professes to see an [am Hn WITH THE NEW 
amazing resemblance to me in the 
drawings that are supposed to represent 
me. I’m not too sure about that, but I 
do know the picture of the rotund 
manager waving his arms about is re- 
markably like the real character as a 
I remember him. 
“One thing, however—and let’s keep 
this under our hats!—don’t let your 
artist do any more sketches of English 
bankers in their shirtsleeves. That is— The spun 
would have been unthinkable 25 or 30 glass and always stays 
years ago. If any banker had dared to slatic ae is wet through capillary 
appear in his shirtsleeves behind the | — never too much mois- 
counter, he would promptly have been FAW) Insuran - Bs ture or too little. 
sent to an insane asylum, or clapped severed 
into jail on a charge of moral turpitude! with minimum 
“T recall a visit my banker father — = bother or care. 
paid us in St. Louis several years ago. I . 2053 + —Retails at . . 
took him to see the Browns play the Pia Wet $122 
Yankees. It was a blazing hot day. I _ ey Order now from your 


stationer or write to 


took off my coat, of course, and so did ~ us for sample order 
every man in Sportsman's Park. With E.W.PIKE & COMPANY, P.O. Box 4, Elizabeth, N.J 
one exception—father. Probably no one The AMERICAN 
felt the heat more intensely, but I APPRAISAL Company 


. Company... 
honestly believe he would rather have F re 


died than break with tradition by re- eae Crrv.. .. 
moving his coat. 
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“T think father will be interested in 
reading my article, and I’m sure he will 
enjoy the magazine itself, so I intend 
to send him my copy of BANKING. My 
oldest brother, who is manager of one 
of the Hull branches of Midland Bank, 
Ltd., also will enjoy seeing the leading 
American banking journal.” 


Dan Otis and Gurden Edwards 


THE STAFF of the American Bankers 
Association is losing two of its most 
valuable and most efficient members. 

Dan H. Ors, director of the Agricul- 
tural Commission since February 1923, 
and GuRDEN Epwarps, director of the 
Research Council, are retiring, the 


99 former because he has reached the age 
Can I Shave Fx penses ? limit established by the Association’s 
retirement plan, Mr. Epwarps because 

of ill health. 


Mr. Oris is known the country over 
EXECUTIVES are answering that question by analyzing for his energetic, effective promotion 


costs more closely than ever before. of farmer-banker teamwork. From his 

office in Madison, Wisconsin, he has 
carried the Association’s agricultural 
program far and wide, helping establish 
closer relations between banks and 
their farm customers. 


Take fire insurance, for instance. Reduced to its simplest 
form, such an analysis can be made quickly by listing the 
answers to three questions: “Character of Indemnity?” — 
“What Do I Get?” — “How Much Do I Pay?” 


Here are the basic facts regarding coverage by Improved 


Dan H. Otis 
Risk Mutuals: 


(1) The insured property is less likely to suffer fire 
damage because only improved risks are accepted — 
property that meets the inspection standards set by 
IRM’s fire-prevention engineers. Consequently there 
is less danger of costly shutdowns that lose business 
to competitors. 


(2) If fire should strike, IRM pays promptly —a 
matter of long established record. 


(3) And as a money-saving factor, IRM offers sound 
indemnity at minimum cost; policyholders have re- 
ceived a substantial return of premiums every year 
since the IRM group was organized. 


Take the precaution . . . get the protection . . . share 


the economy — call in the IRM fire-prevention engineer, 
today. Gurden Edwards 


IMPROVED Risk MuTvaLs 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


A nation-wide organization of old established, 

standard reserve companies writing the fol- 

lowing types of insurance: Fire * Sprinkler 

Leakage * Use and Occupancy « Tornado and 

Windstorm « Earthquake « Rents » Commis- 

sions and Profits « Riot and Civil Commotion « 
Inland Marine 


CONVERSE STUDIOS 
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This revised edition of 

“Wings of Business” 

deals directly with the 

banking business—and with the 

businesses and industries that may 
be under banking control. 

It tells specifically how LAM- 
SON DISPATCH TUBES pro- 
vide banks with a faster, more 
efficient messenger service, minus 
the cost of a weekly wage, a social 
security tax, or a compensation 
insurance premium. 

It tells how fast, accurate, two- 
way communication can be main- 
tained between tellers and book- 
keepers—or other departments— 
for a single low cost. 

And it tells how to keep papers 
flowing uniformly and smoothly 
between all departments . . . how 
to end the confusion and interrup- 
tions of walking messengers. 


TUBES ARE Economical 


The cost of Tubes is surprisingly 
small. You buy them outright, as 
many as you want—from a few 
feet up to a mile in length. Banks, 
insurance companies, credit com- 
panies and commercial companies 
of all kinds find them invaluable 
in reducing cost, confusion and 
error, and in speeding and simpli- 
fying paper flow. 

8 
Just drop a line today—on your 


ddress LA 
PORATION, 611 Lamson Street, 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 


LAMSON 
Dispatch Tubes 
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Dan Otts knows about farming at 
first hand. Born in Kansas, he managed 
a. Kansas ranch for two years after 
serving as professor of dairy and animal 
husbandry at the state university. 
Later he was professor of farm market- 
ing at the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and then was 
assistant dean. 

Mr. Epwarps, a native of California 
and a graduate of the University of 
California, has long been a student of 
economic affairs and has written ex- 
tensively about them. He did newspa- 
per work in New York for several years 
prior to the World War and in 1919 be- 
came manager of the service depart- 
ment of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York. 

From 1922 to 1937 he was publicity 
director of the Association. In 1928 he 
was appointed secretary of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission and in 1937 
became director of the Research Coun- 
cil. 

In these capacities he prepared nu- 
merous published studies on banking 
subjects. He is the author of “Group 
and Chain Banking” ; “The Guaranty of 
Bank Deposits”; “Bank Chartering 
History and Policies of the United 
States”; “Banking After the Crisis”; 
“Changes in Bank Earning Assets”; 
brochures on public relations for banks; 
“One Man’s Faith and Works: A 
Country Banker’s Story”; “The Earn- 
ing Power of Banks”; and numerous 
articles in financial journals. 

Mr. Epwarps’ work is being taken 
over by the office of the Association’s 
economist. Mr. Otis’ duties are being 
incorporated into the Agricultural Credit 
Department. 


Presentation of the Colors by American 
Legionnaires at the Chicago convention 
of the American Bankers Association 


THE MAN WE CAn'tT 
Do BUSINESS WITH 


What do I care about 
“Engineered Lighting’’? | say 


THE CHEAPER THE BETTER, 
JUST SO LONG AS IT’S 
FLUORESCENT 


Some men are still buying Fluorescent 
equipment on price alone. But day by day 
they become fewer and fewer. As time 
passes and experiences with Fluorescent 
accumulate, it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent to all intelligent purchasers that the 
real bargain in Fluorescent lighting is the 
BEST ENGINEERED JOB. 


That is why so many of the leading 
names in American commerce and indus- 
try have selected Barkon-Frink LINO- 
LITE as the ultimate in Fluorescent light- 
ing. Not only does every LINOLITE fix- 
ture meet.or exceed the quality standards 
set for Certified Fleur-O-Liers,- but each 
complete LINOLITE installation is Custom- 
Engineered for Performance and Guar- 
anteed for Satisfaction at no extra cost. 

The soundest, money-saving advice on 
Fluorescent is—‘Do it right or not at all.” 


DO IT RIGHT WITH 


LINOLITE 


Send for this brochure today 


CORPORATION 2.1 


THE FRINK 
Bridge Plaza South, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Please send me your new brochure on ‘““The Ulti- 
mate in Fluorescent Lighting." 
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HE OUTLOOK. Business is somewhat in the position 

be feeling the pinch of scarcity and the stimulus of 
plenty at one and the same time. 

Meanwhile, however, there seems to be developing 
more and more of an inclination to attack the shortage 
problem by every means possible instead of simply 
taking scarcity for granted. After a year or so of think- 
ing mainly in terms of spreading the butter thinner, 
the emphasis is more and more on (1) greater production 
of food stuffs, (2) on plant construction, (3) more facili- 
ties, (4) more hours of operation, (5) more hours per 
man, (6) faster transportation, (7) improved machinery, 
(8) the development of new materials, (9) the elimina- 
tion of waste, (10) the curtailment of unnecessary public 
and private expenditures, (11) the discovery and recov- 
ery of idle supplies of essential materials, (12) develop- 
ing new sources of supply. 

There is still however, a tendency to underrate the 
cumulative effects of new productive facilities and un- 
derestimate the capacity of this 130,000,000 people to 
make things. 


I+ 1s att DEFENSE. The one practical and business- 
like solution to most of our current problems lies in 
increasing our capacity to produce. Now, and in the 
long run, too, defense and nondefense goods must be 
thought of as part of the same picture. Ultimately the 
bill for defense production can be paid only out of 
plenty of ordinary nondefense production. It cannot be 
paid out of not having enough of these things. 


No SCARCITY OF WORRIES. While the day to day news 
from abroad has quite a bit to do with the way business 
feels, there is a main undercurrent of worry about cer- 
tain things near home. There are a half dozen beliefs or 
settled convictions which have come to have wide ac- 
ceptance, and for that reason they are more important 
as factors in the business picture than the actual box 
score of production. These beliefs are going to be hard to 
get rid of because they have a lot of truth in them and 
they encourage the pessimist to be more pessimistic, 
which is sometimes what he likes. 

1. Prices. In the first place there is a belief that prices 
of practically everything will keep right on going up 
no matter what is done about controlling them. This 
’ one is so familiar and universal as to constitute a menace 
in itself. 

2. Politics. Closely coupled with it is the strong and 
dubious feeling that we are going to persist indefinitely 
in the wishy-washy policy of doing too little too late 
about wages and farm prices, and too much too fast 
about all the rest. 

3. Labor. Much along the same line is the assumption 
that the influence of labor unions is soaring like a nose 
dive in reverse, and will continue until union leaders 
will run things pretty much to suit themselves. 

4. Profits. A corollary to this is the commonly ac- 
cepted belief that while business volume may rise to any 


The Condition of BUSINESS 


conceivable height, the Government will see to it by one 
means or another that profits do not. 

5. Controls. Directly akin to the profitless idea is the 
feeling that taxes and all the myriad controls embodied in 
priorities, rationing, allocations, mandatory orders, con- 
sumer credit regulations, and others will become steadily 
tighter. There is a conviction that it will soon be impos- 
sible to make a move without an official order all com- 
plete with pink, blue and yellow carbons, signed, sealed 
and witnessed. There is an attitude of resignation toward 
this which is not doing business or the defense program 
any good. 

6. Spending. Finally, there is encountered every- 
where a worry that the government expenditures, in- 
cluding those for nondefense purposes, will keep right on 
mounting and that there is nothing to be done about it. 

Altogether, as far as the business outlook is con- 
cerned, these things, if true, would add up to a sad 
state of affairs, the end of small business, the crippling 
of big business, the discouragement of private enterprise, 
and the assurance of a long war. 

Peak Not in Sight. Fortunately, there is one element in 
this picture that gives it a distinctly brighter side, 
namely, the great rise that is taking place not only in 
actual production figures but in the vast additions we 
are making to our permanent capacity to produce. 

The peak of production, so often referred to, is a 
moveable point. Once it was placed at the end of 1941, 
but when last seen it was late in 1942. If there is a com- 
putable peak of defense production this still leaves un- 
computed the peak of unfilled civilian demand. 


Cross INDEX. BANKING’S cross index, based on a poll 
of 3,000 bank directors and presidents throughout the 
country, showed a decline in business activity from last 
month. This is evidently due almost entirely to the restric- 
tions on certain materials, the effects of which have been felt 
all down the line from manufacturer to civilian consumer. 
According to BANKING’S reports at this time, some of the 
businesses which have been the first to feel this adverse trend 
are automobile dealers, fuel and building material retail- 
ers, small manufacturers of various kinds who are not able 
to get materials, finance and investment companies, and 
architects. 


Sixty-eight of those polled this month said the volume of 
business activity was increasing, 21 per cent reported con- 
ditions as static and 11 per cent noted a decline. 


The composite cross index figure this month is 86, com- 
pared with 94 the previous month. 


This month 80 per cent of those reporting an upward 
trend in business say that the defense program is the reason. 
Last month the figure was 78 per cent. 


The percentage of bankers reporting increased loan 
activity traceable to the defense program is 24 per cent, 
compared with 33 per cent last month. 


WILLIAM R. KuHNS 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, September 30, 1941 


RESOURCES 
CasH AND Due From Banks ...... . « « « $1,328,312,062.98 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 


Stock or Feperat Reserve BANK . 6,016,200.00 
SECURITIES. . . 190,199,465.15 
Loans, Discounts AND Bawxens’ « « 
$3,856,798, 579.82 
LIABILITIES 
CapiTaL Funps: 
CapiraL Stock . . . « « « « $100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Profits .....+.. 40,441 406.44 
$ 240,981,406.44 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . . 1,965,902.57 
ACCEPTANCES Ourerancawo 7,371,250.10 


LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON AND » Foamen BiLLs . 272,633.18 


$3,856,798 ,579.82 


United States Government and other securities carried at $146,159,730.00 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by saw. 


Member Federal Deposti Insurance Corporation 
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These Washington news items are 
reported for BANKING by HERBERT M. 
BRATTER. 

Washington, D. C. 


Excess reserves 


OVEMBER COMMENCES with excess 
N reserves—even after the increase 
in required reserves ordered in 
September—at approximately $4 bil- 
lions. The seasonal increase in money in 
circulation will be by Christmas about 
$750,000,000. Thus, there will still be 
approximately $3,250,000,000 of sur- 
plus reserves at the end of 1941. 


Brookings analyzes inflation 

In A pamphlet the Brookings Institu- 
tion finds that the 21 per cent price 
rise since 1939 “is primarily attribu- 
table to the great rise in the prices of farm 
products and to increasing labor costs.” 

“The increase in agricultural prices 
has been due primarily to the Govern- 
ment’s farm program,” it says. “There 
is nothing in the underlying supply and 
demand situation which would have 
produced any extensive rise in the 
prices of farm products generally. Pro- 
duction has increased 2 per cent, exports 
are off 50 per cent, and the increases in 
domestic demands have not eliminated 
surpluses. The Government has created 
an artificial market situation for most 
farm products. . . . 


The National Prospect 


FOREIGN FUNDS 

FREEZING CONTROL 
This is the title of an article ap- 
pearing on page 30 of this issue. 
Because of the importance and 
current interest in this problem, 
BANKING will publish month to 
month additional information, in- 
cluding the answers to questions 
which might arise. 


“The rise in wage costs is explained 
by three main factors: (1) limited sup- 
plies of skilled labor, especially in cer- 
tain industries and regions; (2) effective 
collective bargaining, with the support 
of the Government; and (3) increases in 
costs of food and clothing, which result 
in demands for compensating wage ad- 
vances. 

“A further extensive rise in commod- 
ity prices can be prevented by the adop- 
tion of policies directed at the primary 
sources of price disturbance,” the study 
concludes. 


Banks and new surtax 


COMMERCIAL BANKS more seriously 
than any other group are affected by the 
new surtax of 6 per cent on the first 
$25,000 of corporate net income and 7 
per cent on the remainder; for, under 


HOLC MOVES TO NEW YORK 
The Home Owners Loan Corporation is the first large government bureau to be 
moved out of Washington to make room for the defense agencies. Below, left to 
right, Deputy General Managers D. H. McNeal, Ivan Carson, Charles Cotter, and, 
standing, Director Asa Groves. The caption supplied with the photograph said 38 
freight cars were filled to transport HOLC’s equipment and records 


* 


the Revenue Act of 1941, these sur- 
taxes apply to income from partially 
tax-exempt securities. 


The budget 
AS REVISED October 5, this year’s 
Federal budget estimates, and actual 


figures for last year, were summarized 
by the Budget Bureau in the following 
tabulation: 


(in millions of dollars) 


1941 
7,607 


Item 
Net receipts 
Total expenditures, excluding 
debt retirement 12,710 
Net deficit 5,103 
Debt retirement 64 
Gross deficit 5,167 


Construction outlook 


SPAB’s DECISION to limit the use of 
critical materials in construction to only 
vital needs will cause a material shrink- 
age in building next year. The OPM an- 
nounced that in 1942 new construction 
will recede about one-fourth. Total ex- 
pected construction activity in 1941 is 
$11,200,000,000 and in 1942 $8,500,- 
000,000. Of course, 1941 is a peak year, 
higher even than 1927, and the expected 
1942 total will be still larger than the 
1940 volume of building. An interesting 
feature of housing coordinator Palmer’s 
press conference was his statement that 
prefabrication is a trend that is just 
as irresistible as was the industrial 
revolution. 


“All-out taxation” 

WITH DEFENSE expenditures soon to 
reach $114 billions monthly—accord- 
ing to Secretary Morgenthau—the re- 
cent $314 billion tax bill is obviously 
not enough. Next year’s tax bill will 
have to be, the Secretary states, “a 
genuinely ‘all-out’ bill, a genuine levy 
upon all in accordance with their ability 
to pay, if it is to raise the necessary 
revenue, place the necessary check upon 
inflation, and take ‘the profit out of 
war.’” 


Monopoly during defense 

One oF the “typical” objects of the 
Justice Department’s anti-monopoly 
policy as listed by Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold is “the re- 
fusal of labor monopolies to remove the 
restrictions which now interfere with 
full production.” Mr. Arnold recently 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


Statement of Condition, September 24, 1941 


RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and Due from Other 

$246,278,314.05 
United States Obligations, 

direct and/or fully guaranteed . 269,484, 107.83 
Other Securities ‘ 55,956,297.49 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . 772,500.00 
Loans: 

Loans and Discounts. . . . . $ 91,865,697.96 

Real Estate Mortgages . . . . 16,492,237.70 

Overdrafts ..... ae 67,877.04 108,425,812.70 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Im- 


provements. . . 1,029,126.36 
Other Real Estate . .... 6,705.40 
Accrued Income 1,566,949.10 
Prepaid Expense . . 785,227.60 
Customers’ Liability 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit 1,931,462.10 


TOTAL RESOURCES .... $686,236,502.63 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 


Commercial, Bank and Savings . $571,760,394.92 

U:S: Govermment.. ..... 14,538,307.31 

Treasurer, State of Michigan . 18,912,063.78 

Other Public Deposits . . . . 42,030,671.41 $647,241,437.42 
Capital Account: 

Preferred Stock (350,000 shares) 8,750,000.00 

Common Stock (825,000 shares) 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Reserve for Retirement of Wea: 

Sieck 1,407,023.45 34,694,029.16 
Reserves . 2,369,573.95 
Our Liability Account of Deitinnien 

and Letters of Credit. . . . . 1,931,462.10 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .. . . $686,236,502.63 


United States Government securities carried at $51,908,723.08 in the foregoing statement 
. . 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law 


DIRECTORS 
HEN®Y E. BODMAN JAMES S. HOLDEN WALTER S. McLUCAS 
ALBERT BRADLEY JAMES INGLIS PETER J. MONAGHAN 
CHARLES T. FISHER WILLIAM S.KNUDSEN’- R. PERRY SHORTS 
CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. ALVAN MACAULEY R. R. WILLIAMS 
JOHN B. FORD, JR. C. E. WILSON 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NATIONAL PROSPECT—Cont. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO 

Under-Secretary of War Patterson told a 

congressional committee that “only through 

adequate price controls can we be assured of 

timely and adequate production to meet our 
military needs” 


broadcast the following, in the course 
of a radio speech: 

It is a fundamental axiom of industrial 
democracy that you cannot allow private 
groups to exercise economic power over oth- 
ers uncurbed by law. If there is no referee at 
a prize fight the man who puts on brass 
knuckles will win. And the same is true in the 
industrial game, particularly in a time of 
huge government spending. 

Among the powerful private groups re- 
stricting production must be included a few 
strategically located labor unions. Econo- 
mists in the Antitrust Division estimate that 
these labor restrictions on production, which 
have nothing to do with wages or hours or 
conditions of labor, are today costing the 
American consumer over one billion dollars a 
year. They are increasing. I am not talking 
about high wages. I am talking about hold- 
ups and bottlenecks in housing, and in food 
and in fuel and in transportation, created by 
powerful labor unions which claim the legal 
right to institute strikes and boycotts for 

. illegitimate objectives. 


Blessings in disguise 

JorIninc THE Government’s efforts to 
promote saving, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board advises the man with a 
mortgage on his dwelling to “build a 
cash reserve to bulwark your home.” 
Home-financing institutions, in turn, 
are advised that priorities interference 
with their business “may become the 
source of many opportunities. By slow- 
ing up the volume of new business, in- 
stitutions will then have time to solidify 
their position and to prepare for the 
inevitable adjustments which lie ahead. 
Among other things, it is suggested, 
such institutions should take advantage 
of every opportunity to clean out their 
real estate accounts and to strengthen 
their reserve positions.” 


Jesse Jones 

WHEN JESSE JONEs appeared before 
the House to ask for another $1,500,- 
000,000 addition to RFC’s borrowing 
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power, Congressmen Williams and Hull | 
asked what assurance there was that | 
the British, Dutch, and others won’t 
raise the price they charge us for rubber. 
Below are some of our notes on the 


hearing. 
Mr. Hull: Have they raised the shipping 


rates? 

Mr. Jones: The shipping rates have gone 
up; yes. The people in the rubber-produc- 
ing countries are just as anxious to make 
money as the people in the United States 
of America. They are all trying to make 
money now, most of them are, out of the 
emergency. 

Mr. Williams: Suppose they wanted to 
raise the price on you, what could you do? 

Mr. Jones: We would do the best we 
could at the time. 

Mr. Williams: You would have to take 
it at the higher price? 

Mr. Jones: We would “wrestle” with | 
them. 


| 


Army subcontracting figures 


A War DEPARTMENT release stated 
that 50 prime ordnance contracts “to- 
taling $272,000,000 were subcontracted 
to the amount of $164,000,000, or 60.2 
per cent. A total of 9,974 subcontractors 
received work. The list, which is made a 
part of this release, contains only con- 
tracts where the subcontracts amount 
to 40 per cent or more. There are, of 
course, hundreds of others where sub- 
contracting took place but not to the 
unusual extent of 40 per cent. 

“The highest percentage of subcon- 
tracting took place in those companies 
working on tank and combat vehicles. 
This amounts to 65 per cent. Artillery 
contracts covered by the survey show 
54.3 per cent in subcontracts; small 
arms, 56.6 per cent; ammunition, 54.5 
per cent and defense aid, 50 per cent. 
The prime contractor showing the larg- 
est percentage of subcontracts is the 
Dutton-Rainson Company for practice 
shells. Out of a contract amounting to 
$206,323, a total of $169,539, or 82.5 
per cent, was subcontracted.” 


The Navy needs manila hawser. At the 
Brooklyn Navy yard ‘miles of rope are 
examined before going into service 


OEM DEFENSE PHOTO BY PALMER 
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Then, when you finally start dictat- 
ing, the phone rings...and she has to 
wait while you talk. Wouldn’t it 

have been better if she’d been at her 
own desk to take the call for you or 

to go ahead with her other duties? 


Offices equipped with Dictaphones 
don’t have that sort of trouble. This 
modern dictating machine lets you 
work without your secretary being 
present. Just reach for your Dictaphone 
and unload notes, memos, or letters 
—without confusion or delay! 


No, we don’t mean the Waiting 
Room at the Union Station! 
But how many times a day 

do you have to wait valuable 
minutes while your secretary 
looks up a file for you? How 
often do you wait when she’s 
away from her desk. . . 


You’ve no sooner said, “Where were 
we?” than someone rushes in to ask 
about some papers. So Miss Simpson 
makes a trip to the files while you sit 
helpless, trying to catch the thread of 
dictation you started so long ago. 


And while you dictate, your secre- 
tary is free to do her other work. Filing, 
transcribing your previous dictation, 
taking phone calls or blocking inter- 
ruptions. Both of you get things done 
when they should be done. Yes—and 
do them better...with Dictaphone! 


Increased defense production calls for faster mental output, too. Dictaphone speeds it 
up by making dictation easy. Try one yourself at our expense — without obligation. 


—---DICTAPHONE--=~ 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. C. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
(I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, “‘What's an office 

anyway?” showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 
(JI should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 


in my own office without obligation. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Regis- 

tered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Cor- 

poration, Makersof Dictating Machines 

and Accessories to which said Trade- 
Mark is Applied. 
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is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products 
of General Motors Corporation 
and its world-wide affiliates: 
CADILLAC, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLETautomobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 


DELCO lighting, power tion it offers to banks 
and heating equip- TEDA and institutions, jn 
ment; GMC trucks; re convenient maturities 
BEDFORD, VAUX- and denominations at 
HALL and other current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE INSURANCE FEATURE 
HAS RELIEVED YOU OF 
ALL RESPONSIBILITY... 


An endorser is an important link 

in a loan transaction, but banks 

always find it unpleasant to call 

one for payment. This is espe- 

cially true where death has re- 

moved a borrower’s ability to continue loan payments and the 
endorser must make good. Credit Life Insurance prevents this 
unpleasant aftermath by paying the balance of the loan and 
removing all responsibility from the endorser or the borrower’s 
family. 


Write us for details of the Credit Life plan to meet your 
specialized requirements. 


The 


Company 


SPRINGFIELD, 
‘Insurance on the Life of the Debtor in Favor of the Creditors’ | 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Donald M. Nelson, OPM priorities director, 
says that “without priorities control over 
shortages, the nation would be plunged into 
the maddest, cruelest and most destructive 
industrial scramble you ever saw” 


Compulsory subcontracting 

FLoyp Opium, head of the OPM’s 
Division of Contract Distribution, states: 
“As to future contracts, you have my 
word that we will make a vigorous ef- 
fort to see that no large order goes to 
any firm that does not agree to ‘farm 
out’ a reasonable part of the work.” 


The future for “spending” 

ALL BANKERS will be interested in 
reading Vice-president Wallace’s arti- 
cle in the August Land Policy Review, 
inserted in the Congressional Record of 
October 9 by Senator Bilbo. Although 
our debt—Federal, state and local—is 
about $10 billions greater than in 1929, 
the interest burden is $3 billions less, 
states Mr. Wallace, and adds: 


. Those who have seriously studied 
the greatly changed economic and finan- 
cial conditions are no longer as concerned 
about so-called Government spending as 
they used to be. Not that we see our way 
clearly through the new debt structure 
that has been reared by the circumstances 
of the depression of the 1930’s and the 
defense program, but we do see more 
clearly that the huge volume of Federal 
finances is but a feature of the tremen- 
dous world changes of the past few 
years. ... 


A Labor View 


The American Federationist, object- 
ing to rigorous control of instalment 
credit, says: “Labor expects to do its 
full part in saving to buy Defense 
Bonds. By this sort of saving we can do 
more to prevent inflation than can be 
done by artificial controls over our 
purchases. We ask for a special bond 
that will become convertible when 
emergencies befall us.”’ 
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The winter of 1941-42 will go down in history as 
one of the greatest eras of production in the annals 
of American Industry. Already the output of our 
great factories is beginning to roll out in character- 
istic mass production volume with the peak, in 
unheard of totals, expected in 1942. 


Old plants, expanded plants, new plants; furnaces, 
presses and lathes operated by the brains and 
straining muscles of the largest industrial army 
ever assembled are rapidly approaching top speed. 


As in previous periods of development and ex- 
pansion of our country, its cities and industries, 
insurance was a vital factor in protecting credit 
extension and invested capital, so today insurance 


HOME OFFICES 


NO. ONE 
PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
N. 


COMMERCIAL 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 

THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


UNION 


TAL Sp 


IT’S GOING TO BE A BUSY WINTER! 


must hold our national economy secure against 
financial loss arising from destructive accidental 
damage, personal injury and other insurable causes. 


One of the leading capital stock Fire, Casualty 
and Surety organizations in the world is the 
Commercial Union Group. Unexcelled financial 
resources, friendly experienced department staffs, 
conveniently located expert agents from coast to 
coast and complete modern insurance facilities 
recommend its companies to Business Executives, 
Bankers and Investors who seek sound and safe 
protection. 


The Commercial Union Group is ready for a busy 
“insurance winter’. 


THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 
THE COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
SAN 


THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Selected 


“BOOKS; 


FOR THESE TIMES 


James Russell Lowell in ‘‘A Fable for Critics” calls somebody 
“‘a reading machine, always wound up and going,” who ‘‘mas- 
tered whatever was not worth the knowing.” 

Far be it from us to try to convert any reader into that sort of 
person. But we do think that in the books mentioned on this page 
there's much that is worth knowing. And we repeat our offer to 
act as purchasing agent if you care to buy any of them. Send the 
publisher's price to BANKING, 22 East 40th Street, New York City, 
and we'll do the rest. 


BANKING StupDIES. By Members of the Staff of the 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 496 pp. $1.50. 


Turre are 17 papers in this book, published, says the 
preface, “‘in the hope that such light as they cast upon 
the past and present in the field of money and banking 
may help to illuminate the approach to the future.” 
The purpose was to present simply impartially, and 
concisely, the substance of much information accumu- 
lated by the System during its 25 years, but especially 
in the last decade. 

Subjects covered include Federal banking legisla- 
tion; banking structure; branch, chain and group bank- 
ing; credit and savings institutions other than banks; 
commercial bank operations; supervision; reserve bank 
operations; monetary controls; work of the Board of 
Governors; the monetary system of the United States; 
the organization of the System and determination of 
credit policy; instruments of Federal Reserve policy. 
Many charts, tables and appendices supplement and 
illustrate the text. 

The price of the book is 75 cents a copy in group 
purchases of 10 or more for classroom and other use. 

* * 


THE FINANCIAL Po.icy oF CoRPORATIONS. By Arthur 
Stone Dewing. Ronald Press, New York. 2 vols. $10. 


Here is the fourth—and completely rewritten—edi- 
tion of a standard work that adheres closely to the point 
of view of the business executive. 

In reorganizing the text Mr. Stone has pointed out 
the changes in economic policy and financial procedure 
which are apt to be permanently significant. He takes 
into account trends toward greater recognition of stock- 
holders’ rights and discusses the new responsibilities of 
financial management to meet the requirements of ad- 
ministrative regulation. The book interprets current 
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laws as construed by the courts, particularly with regard 
to reorganization, dividend declaration, and similar 
matters. 

Mr. Stone is former professor of finance at Harvard 
University. 

* * * 

Tue Economic ALMANAC FOR 1941-42. National In- 

dustrial Conference Board, New York. 451 pp. $4. 


This is the second issue of a publication designed to 
meet the need for “a compact, convenient handbook 
containing the most significant and trustworthy statis- 
tical and other data useful to business executives, labor 
leaders, educators, students, journalists and other citi- 
zens concerned with discussion and action in connection 
with current economic problems.” 

Included are chronologies and calendars, govern- 
ment organization and defense activities, industrial and 
labor relations, general business conditions, and recent 
economic developments. 


* * * 


PAYING FOR DEFENSE. By Albert Gailord Hart and 
Edward D. Allen. Blakiston Company, Philadelphia. 
275 pp. $2.50. 


Tae basic problem in avoiding inflation, says this 
book, is “‘to keep consumer spending from outrunning 
consumer goods output,” a task that calls for taxation 
or “forms of borrowing which draw on funds which 
would otherwise be spent.” Basic defense financing, the 
authors hold, should be additional taxes on personal 
incomes; also, taxation should be flexible and prompt. 
Tax rates should be increased when the living cost index 
rises more rapidly than 0.2 per cent monthly. 


Books Received 


Tue Stock MarKET. By Charles A. Dice and Wilford 
J. Eiteman. McGraw-Hill, New York. 486 pp. $4. 

INVESTMENTS. By George W. Dowrie and Douglas R. 
Fuller. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 631 pp. $4. 

Top-MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL. By 
Paul E. Holden, Lounsbury S. Fish, and Hubert L. Smith. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 239 pp. $4. 

Tue Poxiticat Economy or War. By A. C. Pigou. 
Macmillan, New York. 169 pp. $1.50. 
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GROWTH 
... the best test of 
Policyholder Satisfaction 


BR Liberty Mutual and United Mutual were or- 
ganized by insurance buyers to provide unquestion- 
able security of protection to responsible insurance buyers 
at low net cost by preventing losses and eliminating un- 
necessary expense. Because this idea was sound and has 
worked, it has appealed to an increasing number of insur- 
ance buyers everywhere, including banks. Premium writ- 
ings have mounted steadily, as shown, by the charts at the 
right, and both Liberty Mutual and United Mutual have 
become national organizations, cooperating to provide a 
complete insurance service to business concerns and indi- 
vidual home and car owners. The locations of 93 branch 
offices in key cities are indicated by pins on the map above. 

The steady growth of Liberty Mutual and United Mutual 
reflects the satisfaction of our policyholders in the service 
they have received, and the success of a sound plan which 
can be put to work for your Lank and your customers— 
saving money safely, providing unquestionable financial se- 
curity, providing swift and efficient service through a fully- 
staffed local office in your city. Write to Liberty-United, 
175 Berkeley Street, Boston. 
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Protection 
that carries 


WEIGHT 


Combine picked men, intensively trained, with the speed and striking 
power of modern war machines and you have protection you can count on. 

There is solid weight to F&D protection, too. During the past 51 years, the 
FéD has withstood the shocks of financial panics, economic crises, crime 
waves, wars and business depressions—has never failed to meet its obliga- 
tions promptly and fully. 

49 expertly staffed field offices and 9500 local agents assure F&D clients 


in all parts of the country swift, efficient action when coverages are desired 
or losses occur. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY AND FORGERY INSURANCE 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 
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Why It’s No Use to Hoard 


PAUL F. CADMAN AND ROBERT W. BACHELOR 


Dr. CapMAN is the economist of the American Bankers 
Association and Mr. BACHELOR is his assistant. 


LY in October of this year, the amount of cur- 
F rency in circulation reached the astonishing total 
of $10.2 billion. New highs have been established 
year by year since 1934; but there is something startling 
in the fact that at the height of the credit expansion 
of the late 1920’s, a circulation of $4.5 billion was con- 
sidered adequate for all needs. By the time of the bank 
holiday in 1933, circulation had gradually increased to 
$6.7 billion. It then declined to less than $5.5 billion, 
only to begin the increase which has not ceased since 
1934, and which has added $3 billion to the total within 
the short period of two years. 
It may be well to recall that official figures on the 
amount of money in circulation include all sums which 


are outside the Treasury and the Federal Reserve banks. 
Currency in the vaults of the commercial and savings 
banks is by definition considered to be in circulation. 
During the past five years when excess reserves have 
been steadily mounting, the banks have kept an increas- 
ing quantity of currency in their own vaults. This 
amount has probably not varied greatly during the past 
two years. The explanation of this phenomenon is not 
far to find. Large excess reserves, coupled with low 
interest rates and the almost total absence of borrowing 
at the Federal Reserve banks have given no incentive 
to banks to return currency to the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Nineteen twenty-nine presented an entirely different 
spectacle. Then, the banks were borrowing heavily 
from the Federal Reserve System and carried a mini- 
mum of cash in their vaults, since every dollar so carried 


. hedges are few indeed . . .” 


Gs 1s not likely that the American people will give over 
their liberties and there is small possibility that they 
will permit their Government to usurp them as long as 
representative processes prevail. But it is nonetheless per- 
tinent to observe that hoarded currency is a practically 
useless method of protecting the holders of property against 
the arbitrary acts of government. Early attempts to hoard 
money in continental Europe to 
avoid governmental levies during 
and after the first world war were 
met by blocking bank accounts and 
suspending transactions on the 
exchanges. Outstanding currency 
ceased to be legal tender or to have 
any validity until it was presented 
at a government agency and stamped 
to indicate that a tax had been paid 
or imposed conditions had been 
met. The holders of currency found 
themselves in exactly the same posi- 
tion as the owners of bank deposits. 
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The hedges against the arbitrary control of money 
on the part of the government or inflation induced by 
fiscal policy are few indeed. Gold can no longer be le- 
gally held, nor can it be sold to the mint without a full 
disclosure of its origin and title. Jewels must be con- 
verted into cash before they have purchasing power and 
distress conversion is practically always at substantial 

sacrifice. Currency is today on 
an almost exact par with bank 
deposits. The latter now provide 
adequate protection against fire, 
theft and all similar hazards. 
Should we come to the extreme 
misfortune of forced savings, cur- 
rency would enjoy no immu- 
nity. And should the Govern- 
ment ultimately adopt the fatal 
policy of a@ capital levy, cur- 
rency and bank deposits would 
meet an exactly similar fate. Hidden 
currency has no buying power. 
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was a direct expense and cost the banks from 4 to 6 
per cent per year. During the boom years of the late 
twenties, city banks made it a practice to send their 
cash trucks to the Federal Reserve banks three or four 
times each day. They withdrew cash in the morning 
and at various times throughout the day in accordance 
with the demands of their customers for currency. In 
short, they kept on hand only enough money for two 
or three hours of payments over the counter. At 2:45 
p.m. all available cash was loaded into trucks and sent 
to the Federal Reserve bank so that deposits might be 
credited to the reserve accounts before 3 p.m. In this 
way borrowings for the day were kept at a minimum. 
Upon the opening of business, the next morning, the 
cash trucks would transport sufficient currency to the 
banks to meet the requirements of two or three hours. 
Since those astonishing days, reserve requirements have 
been reinterpreted so that legally required reserves 
must be on deposit with the Federal Reserve System 
at all times during the day and not merely at the close 
of business. 

The month-end rush of spending in September 1941, 
in anticipation of the October tax increases, probably 


added substantially to the circulation total. Between 
now and the end of the Christmas buying, it is conceiva- 
ble that another billion dollars or perhaps more will 
go into circulation, since this is a period when crops are 
harvested and retail trade reaches its peak. If we are 
shortly to witness a money circulation of $11 or $12 
billion, it will be interesting to inquire into the causes 
of this striking restlessness on the part of our basic 
medium of exchange. 

On June 30, 1941, the money in circulation stood at 
$9.6 billion. At that time there were approximately 
$1.4 billion in bank vaults and $8.2 billion outside of 
banks. The money outside of banks is on hand in busi- 
ness enterprise of all types and in the hands of individu- 
als. Since sound business practice has long discouraged 
the holding of large sums of ready money in safes or 
“in the till,” it is safe to assume that the bulk of the huge 
sum in circulation is in the hands of individuals. Why 
is this the case? Many commentators have stated their 
opinions on this interesting question. In a general way, 
these opinions may be summarized as follows: (1) the 
hoarding of United States currency in foreign countries; 
(2) higher price levels for commodities and services; (3) 
the service charges which banks have placed on small 
accounts; (4) the non-taxable nature of hoarded cur- 
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rency as compared with bank deposits; (5) the fact that 
certain fraudulent applicants for relief could hide their 
assets in currency whereas a bank account would dis- 
close their resources; (6) low interest rates on saving 
and investment offer only small incentive for the return 


of currency to the banks; (7) large excess bank: reserves 
have made it possible for banks to carry substantial 
stocks of vault cash instead of the minimum sums which 
were in order when reserves were partly borrowed; 
(8) recent heavy retail trade in anticipation of shortages 
and consequent price advances. Also expanded payrolls 
and farm income; and (9) the desire for financial privacy. 

In the six years from mid-1933 to mid-1939, the circu- 
lation increased only $1.5 billion. In the little more than 
two years from mid-1939 to the Autumn of 1941, the 
increase has exceeded $3 billion. During the year ended 
October 1, 1941, the increase exceeded $2 billion. Per- 
haps “‘something new has been added.” Certainly, the 
one outstanding influence has been the war. During the 
last two years, under the cloak of emergency, more and 
more restrictions have been placed upon banking facili- 
ties, foreign exchange, and the capital markets. Concur- 
rently, more and more currency has been withdrawn. 

The first financial facility to be restricted by the Gov- 
ernment was the foreign exchange market. Next, im- 
ported securities whose title could not be traced to some 
length were also blocked. There followed the freezing of 
accounts of selected individuals and firms, the immobili- 
zation of all foreign-owned bank accounts in the United 
States. Nor were safe deposit boxes immune. Those 
which had been rented by foreigners were sealed, and an 
inventory of the contents required. Already earlier the 


safe deposit box had fallen under the critical scrutiny 
of death-tax collectors, both state and Federal, and in 
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some states regulations had been promulgated forbid- 
ding safe deposit boxes to be carried in two names, with 
right of access to the survivor. 

Without imputing the slightest bad faith to the Gov- 
ernment, it is manifest that a considerable number of 


people are sufficiently anxious as to the fate of their 
savings to draw the false conclusion that these will be 
safer in home-storage and custody than they will be in 
bank deposits. Such anxiety is understandable, even 
if it is not intelligent. When the bank accounts of par- 
ticular individuals and of selected classes of nationals 
are blocked or virtually sequestered, then question 
arises as to the inviolability of any bank account. The 
constant and threatening discussion of forced savings 
has convinced a certain number of people that their 
bank accounts might eventually be blocked until they 
had purchased a certain percentage of Defense Bonds. 

It is an old saw but worth repeating that when capital 
is frightened, it will run if it can; if it cannot run, it will 
hide. Unhappily, there is very little in the current be- 
havior of modern governments to restore the confidence 
of those who have accumulated a stock of values of any 
kind whatever. Consequently, it does very little good 
to say that the Treasury does not intend to impose 
forced saving in any form, nor to seize bank accounts 
for either a levy or surveillance. The unhappy truth is 
that totalitarian methods of compulsion have raised 
serious doubts in the minds of the citizens of democratic 
countries as to whether or not they, too, will be the vic- 
tims of arbitrary regulation and control. 

It must be obvious that we are in the presence of 
profoundly psychological factors. The instinctive reac- 


tion to the blocking of the bank accounts of certain 
groups of people is to raise doubts in the minds of all as 
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to whether their bank deposits are subject to arbitrary 
control. And a great deal of fuel has been added to the 
fires of such suspicion during recent years. The publica- 
tion of salaries and incomes, and the deliberate removal 
of the normal safeguards of secrecy concerning the pri- 
vate affairs of individuals has had its definite effect upon 
public confidence. A great deal is implied in the consti- 
tutional guarantee against search and seizure and there 
is considerable room for doubt as to whether this basic 
civil liberty has been adequately protected during the 
last decade. 

However, there is urgent need of pointing out at this 
time, the grave dangers inherent in the practice of 
hoarding money. The very act itself, is a direct invita- 
tion to crime, particularly since the underworld is fully 
aware that stolen money, unless it has been specially 
marked, is virtually impossible to identify. If the Ameri- 
can citizens are going to keep their currency in the sugar 
bowl or in an old sock or in the mattress or under a 
brick in the fireplace, they may expect to have a very 
large increase in house-breaking and all other forms of 
burglary. If currency is destroyed by fire, the owner has 
no redress and the value is irrevocably lost. Upon the 
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sudden death of the hoarder it may easily be impossible 
for his legitimate dependents to find the money which 
may be urgently needed. 

It is a serious mistake to suppose that the basically 
democratic processes through which this country has 
operated for more than 150 years have suddenly ceased 
to function. It is a common practice in these days to 
discredit truth by simply stating that it is no longer 
true. Both our money and our credit have their source 
in governmental authority. It is not likely that a govern- 
ment which is under the instant necessity of raising 
billions annually will deliberately destroy the confidence 
on which money and credit rests. 
¥% Hoarding currency is an unintelligent practice. It gives 
the holder no protection and it exposes him to real and im- 
mediate hazards. The bank is a far safer depository than 
the sugar bowl, the sock, or the mattress, or the hole in the 
backyard. And the bank depositor, the life insurance 
holder, and those who have currency in their possession are 
all in exactly the same boat. 

Their sole security is the integrity and intention of their 
government and since government is still representative, in 
the long run it will be what its citizens want it to be. The 
overwhelming majority of those citizens have something of 
value and they do not show any disposition to have those 
values destroyed. 
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Bank Service Records 


MILTON WRIGHI 


Mr. WRIGHT is contributing a series of articles to 
BANKING on the duties and responsibilities of directors. He 
is the author of several well-known books on business 


subjects. 


T a number of banks, large and small, we have posed 
the question: “What effect does the impact of 
the nationwide defense effort have on the banks?” 

The answer is unanimous: “Plenty!” 

Leaving out of consideration the efforts of the banks 
to sell the Government’s defense securities, these seem 
to be among the most serious problems now being 
presented: (1) losses in personnel; (2) increase in work; 
(3) shortages, present or imminent, of supplies and 
materials; and (4) new loan problems. 

All these, naturally, are related to the others. With 
the number of employees dropping below those needed 
for a normal volume of operations, you find you have 
to do more work than ever before. Your efforts are 
hampered by your inability to get comptometers and 
posting machines; not enjoying the blessings of priority, 
you even have difficulty in getting paper and envelopes. 
On top of all that, you see opportunities to make de- 
fense-contract loans which, on the surface, appear to be 
attractive, but which you fear might turn out to be very, 
very sour if only you could find the time and facilities 
to give them proper examination or supervision. 

Where these problems can be separated, the one that 
contributes most to the bank executive’s headache is 
seen to be that of keeping enough trained people to do 
the bank’s work. Attempted solutions are many and 
varied. 


Generatty, staff losses due directly to the draft are 
not serious. What really hurts is the loss to other lines 
of business and industry. For every bank employee who 
has gone into the Army, 10 have been lured into some 
form of defense work by the offer of pay that is at least 
50 per cent higher than the bank feels it can afford. 

One bank has adopted the simple solution of going to 
the employees of other banks. Located in a section of 
the country where rates of pay are high, it has sent 
representatives to low-pay sections and offered jobs to 
bookkeepers and clerks at salaries no higher than it has 
been paying heretofore, but considerably higher than 
the employees have been getting in the small-town 
banks where they got their training. It is said that ap- 
proximately 300 workers have thus switched employers. 

This, of course, is no real solution. The probabilities 
are that these employees will spend only a short time in 
their new bank before they move on to some manufac- 
turing company in the neighborhood at still higher 
salaries. 
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In an even larger bank—one on the Eastern Seaboard 
—the management has adopted the policy of hiring 
girls instead of young men for minor positions. 

“There doesn’t seem to be anything else we can do,” 
the personnel manager explains. “The employee turn- 
over has been distressingly high. A messenger, clerk, 
bookkeeper or machine operator will step out and take a 
job in some defense industry that we can’t match. This 
would be bad enough if he would just go away and for- 
get about us. Instead, he comes back to visit his former 
fellow-workers and tells them all about his grand job. 
The first thing we know, five more employees have fol- 
lowed him. 

“Fortunately, these employees are in the lower 
brackets and are the easiest to replace. Personally, I 
don’t think they are wise. True, they are making more 
money temporarily, but the industries into which they 
go are enjoying a boom that won’t last forever. There will 
come a time when those employers will be letting people 
go. At that time, even if we can find room for our former 
workers, which is doubtful, they will have lost the bene- 
fits of experience or promotion they might have had in 
the meantime. 


66 

Tae girls and women we have taken on have thus 
far been very satisfactory. This defense effort, you 
know, has been said to be the old maid’s opportunity. 
As we see it, however, the change probably will not be so 
good in the years ahead. We constantly should be fitting 
workers for higher positions, but the older women 
probably never will qualify for executive jobs, and many 
of the younger ones probably will be leaving to get mar- 
ried. Even if they should stay with us, it is a question 
as to whether they ever would be put in positions of 
authority. We’re still old-fashioned enough to want 
the bigger jobs filled by men.” 

A far western bank solves the problem of a depleted 
personnel by working the remaining employees over- 
time. For all overtime work, it pays not the sliding 
scale permitted by the wage and hour provisions, but 
full time-and-a-half, figuring that it is more economical 
than hiring and training new workers. 

Still another solution is being tried by a mid-western 
bank. The comptroller explains: 

“Fortunately, when the boom hit us, we were over- 
staffed. We saw, however, that it would not be a great 
while before we would be losing some of our employees. 
We started in on a period of intensive training for the 
whole staff. We aimed to give some extra skill to every 
employee, no matter what his position, so that when the 
need should arise for extra work, we should not find our- 
selves short-handed. 

“We have a fairly liberal salary scale as banks go, and 
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so we did not feel the impact of the defense activity on 
our staff at once. As time went on, however, workers 
began to be lured away. In every case, it was somebody 
down near the bottom of the ladder, and when he stepped 
out, we had someone in the organization already trained 
to step into his place and carry on without interruption. 

“We are continuing our policy of intensive training 
and keeping just a little bit over-staffed. Fortunately, 
the amount of profitable business we have been doing 
ever since the defense effort started, permits us to do 
this. We could, of course, maintain a smaller staff and 
work the employees overtime, but we don’t believe in it. 
We feel that 40 hours a week is enough, except in unusual 
circumstances.” 

Nevertheless, overtime seems to be the only solution 
that a large number of banks can find. Among these is a 
difference of opinion as to how much should be paid. 
One personnel manager defends the wage and hour 
sliding scale like this: 

“We don’t like overtime work any more than the 
employees do, but we are being forced to it. 

“Frankly, with costs rising the way they are, we can’t 
afford to pay as much as we’d like to; we can scarcely 
afford to pay this wage and hour scale that has been 
approved. 

“However, it isn’t as bad as you might think. 
The employee realizes that the more extra hours he 
works, the lower his rate per hour. The result is that he 
works as quickly as he can.” 

In the matter of overtime pay many bankers feel that 
they must string along with the others, but they seek in 
divers ways to make it a little more attractive to the em- 
ployees. A southern banker explains his policy this way: 

“We feel more or less of a moral obligation to other 
banks to pay the overtime scale that has been agreed 
upon. However, we modify it somewhat. For example, 
if an employee stays over an hour, we pay him 50 cents 
supper money, in addition to his overtime pay. If he 
stays three or four hours, we pay him a dollar supper 
money.” 

In a northern bank the president goes further. 

“Sure, we pay the agreed upon sliding scale,” he says, 
“and so the other banks hereabouts have nothing to 
complain of. But we are not forgetting that we have 
overtime work because we are doing an abnormal busi- 
ness, and on that business we are making a profit. We 
are grateful to our employees for helping us do it, and 
so, to show our appreciation, we hand them a little 
something extra. If an employee works a couple of hours, 
we hand him a couple of dollars; if he works into the 
middle of the evening we give him a $5 bill.”’ 


The facilities of banks are being put 
to an unusual test 
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Realizing that the mounting costs of living impose a 
severe burden on the lower-income employees, a few 
banks have adopted the practice of giving them a bonus 
every three months equivalent to the increase in living 
costs as shown by government estimates. Thus, if the 
cost of living rose 4 per cent in the last three months, 
the employee gets a check for 4 per cent of what his 
salary has been. 

One solution to the problem of depleted personnel is 
to mechanize bank operations still further. 

The catch is that it may be hard to get machines. 
Defense industries need all such machines that are made, 
to say nothing of the metal that would go into the mak- 
ing of others that would be made if we didn’t have a 
defense effort on our hands. Nevertheless, banks here 
and there have succeeded in picking up second-hand 
equipment that has served their purposes. It’s better 
than nothing, and so it’s worth trying. 


Waar with one thing and another, well defined changes 
are developing in bank operation, changes whose effects 
are likely to continue long after the defense emergency 
has passed. Among them are these: 

1. Higher rates of pay. This follows from higher living 
costs and the competition from other lines of business. 
Immediate needs, in many cases, can be taken care of 
by bonuses or by overtime, but eventually base salaries 
will be higher. There already is apparent a decided 
weakening in the traditional arguments for bank em- 
ployment, namely that there is a certain prestige that 
goes with a job in a bank, and that there is a high de- 
gree of security and permanency in employment there. 
Such arguments may be as sound as ever, but young 
people today are not as much interested in things like 
that as once they were. 

2. An increase in the ratio of women employees to men. 
This happened during the first World War in some parts 
of the country. It now probably will take place in every 
section. When the defense emergency is over, it is ex- 
pected that a substantial number of the women and 
girls will remain. 

3. More training for staff members. This arises from 
a shortage of personnel, but it will be necessary that 
such training continue indefinitely. With higher costs 
and with increased burdens—and possibly with lessened 
opportunities—banks in the future must operate more 
economically and more efficiently than in the past. Not 
only will every worker have to know his own job 
thoroughly, but he will have to know something about 
the jobs of his fellow-workers, especially the job just 
above him. : 


Home Deftense—*Quietly, but 


JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 


Mr. Hoover, who is director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, says that while investigations pertaining to 
national defense should be left to trained law officers, all 
patriotic citizens have a task to perform. 


demonstrated to all the world that the American 

way of living is the democratic way. While no one 
claims that our system is perfect, that it is workable has 
been amply demonstrated in the crucible of time. Our 
democracy has been the result of the studied efforts of 
patriotically inspired men to perfect the best type of 
government which could be devised for all. Free Amer- 
ica has been an example, as well as an inspiration, to 
peace-loving peoples the world over. 

But today our citadel of liberty is endangered; it is 
being threatened by totalitarian forces that would 
place upon us the yoke of oppression and intolerance 
which has crushed the free peoples of other lands. There 
are traitors within our midst who have pledged their 
allegiance to alien ways of life and then, too, our heri- 
tage of freedom is threatened by those who fail to obey 
the mandates of a democratic people as embodied in 
their laws and institutions. It behooves us to remember 
that democracy is not something which can be handed 
down from one generation to another in unchanged pat- 
tern. Rather it is a priceless possession which must be 
renewed and preserved by each succeeding generation. 
Now is the time for Americans of this generation to act 
—and act decisively—if we are to preserve for posterity 
the freedom it has been our privilege to enjoy. 

For years the Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
been in close contact with the banking profession. Each 
has come to know the other’s problems and responsibili- 
ties. On May 18, 1934, the Federal Bank Robbery Act 
was approved and under this law and its ensuing amend- 


Fe: more than a century and a half our nation has 


ments the FBI now has jurisdiction concurrent with 
that of local law enforcement agencies over bank robber- 
ies, burglaries and other related offenses if any one of 
approximately 18,500 banks is involved. The results of 
the investigative efforts of the FBI in this field have 
been singularly successful, and much credit must be 
given to bank officials and employees who have cooper- 
ated wholeheartedly in the investigation of cases. A 
total of 606 bank robberies occurred in the year 1932, 
while last year there were only 102 such offenses, a de- 
cline of over 83 per cent. Since 1934, the year when juris- 
diction was assumed, 612 convictions have been ob- 
tained in Federal courts for bank robbery alone, not to 
mention those for other offenses coming within the 
purview of the Federal Bank Robbery Act. In addition, 
280 convictions have been obtained in state courts in 
bank robbery cases investigated by the FBI. The FBI’s 
Fraudulent Check File and the Identification Division, 
with its 23,000,000 fingerprint records, are other facili- 
ties which have been of particular interest to bankers. 


Win the outbreak of the war in Europe and the grow- 
ing emergency in the United States it was but natural 
for the FBI to look to banking officials and employ- 
ees and other similar groups for assistance in handling 
its added national defense responsibilities. Investiga- 
tions pertaining to espionage, sabotage and other viola- 
tions of our national defense laws were coordinated un- 
der the FBI by the President in the early Summer of 
1939, and in September of the same year the Chief 
Executive called upon police, sheriffs and all other law 
enforcement officers to cooperate in this work by refer- 
ring to the nearest office of the FBI all information com- 
ing to their attention indicating law violations. 

Such a coordination was not only desirable, but also 
most necessary in order to avoid needless confusion and 
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In the single fingerprint section 
this G-man is comparing a photo- 
graph with the photographic file 


“Our national defense activi- 
ties have been carried on quietly, 
but thoroughly, and every pre- 
caution is being taken to safe- 
guard the rights and reputations 
of innocent individuals.” 


duplication of effort which characterized national de- 
fense activities during World War I when numerous 
agencies, both law enforcement and private, acted inde- 
pendently of each other. Espionage and sabotage, by 
their very nature, do not lend themselves to local ac- 
tion. Such activities are nationwide in scope and conse- 
quently must be combated by a far-flung organization 
which is in a position to move quickly and act decisively 
on cases called to its attention. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation was admirably 
suited for this task. From 1924 to 1932 the FBI was pre- 
paring for a future which appeared inevitable. It was 
building an organization of young, alert, educated men 
of a type never before known in law enforcement. Spe- 
cial agents were schooled to meet problems which did 
not then exist. When the challenge came with the rise of 
kidnaping, bank robbery, and gangs of organized crimi- 
nals, the FBI was ready to act; and when laws giving 
it jurisdiction were enacted it was transformed almost 
overnight into a gang-smashing organization. The suc- 
ceeding years have been devoted to the cleaning up of 
the high and the low of American crime. Today we have 
prepared ourselves for the new tasks ahead. The FBI is 
geared to meet the spy and the saboteur and to protect 
our land of freedom against those who would bore from 
within and destroy our most sacted traditions. 


Usper the FBI Law Enforcement Officers Mobiliza- 
tion Plan for National Defense the 150,000 police officers 
of America have been cooperating magnificently in the 
investigation of national defense cases. Quarterly con- 
ferences with local officers are held by the 55 field divi- 
sions of the Bureau and at these mutual problems are 
discussed and suggestions offered relative to the in- 
vestigation of national defense matters. In one quarter 
alone 14,917 officers representing approximately 7,000 
agencies attended 255 meetings held in as many cities. 
It may truly be said that American law enforcement is 
more united today than ever before in the face of the 
challenge to Americanism. 

While the investigation of cases pertaining to our na- 
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tional defense is the job of the trained officers of the 
law, the banker, the bank employee and all other pa- 
triotic citizens have a task to perform. They, too, can 
protect from the enemy within by acting as observation 
posts and reporting any and all information coming to 
their attention indicating possible violations of our na- 
tional defense statutes to the nearest office of the FBI. 
This should be done immediately and without prior 
evaluation or investigation. The field offices of the 
Bureau are now open 24 hours each day for the public’s 
convenience, and where necessary, prompt and decisive 
action will be afforded all facts reported. 


Tae citizen can further assist during the current emer- 
gency by seeking to prevent hysteria. Calmness is of 
paramount importance, particularly today when some 
are inclined to repeat wild charges and rumors are apt to 
spread with the rapidity of a prairie fire. Vigilante ac- 
tion has no place in free America. It is undemocratic in 
practice even if patriotic in motive. Imagine the possible 
results had a recent complaint been handled by a vigi- 
lante mob instead of being reported to the FBI. A lady 
advised she had noticed numerous pigeons on the roof 
of the home of a neighbor having a foreign name. One 
pigeon flew in a circle and then headed north, which led 
the informant to believe secret messages were being car- 
ried. Aside from the fact that the suspected individual 
reportedly was born abroad and that he and his wife 
came home each evening at a different hour, no other 
data were furnished. One inquiry by a law enforcement 
officer revealed that the pigeons were not even owned by 
the suspected individual and that the latter was not en- 
gaged in any un-American activity whatsoever. 

Today each individual citizen should by all mearis 
maintain or renew, if necessary, his interest in his own 
local law enforcement agency. It is most important that 
our police departments be kept at maximum efficiency 
both in regard to personnel and equipment. The main- 
tenance of our internal security is the responsibility of 
all—of city, county, state and Federal law enforcement 
officers and of patriotic American citizens. 
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A round table discussion of some effects of an in- 
creasing public debt upon the economy of the United 
States during the defense effort and its probable in- 
fluence during post-defense readjustments consti- 
tuted one of the sessions of the American Bankers 
Association convention in Chicago. 

Those who participated in the discussion were: 
ALBERT W. Atwoop of Washington, D. C., finan- 
cial writer and contributor to BANKING; Dr. Paut F. 
CADMAN, economist of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation; MONTFORT JONES, Professor of Finance, 
University of Pittsburgh; and Eart B. SCHWULST, 
first vice-president of the Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York City. Dr. Wirttiam A. Irwin, educational 
director of the American Institute of Banking, acted 
as interlocutor. 

A few of the highlights of the discussion have been 
culled from the 67-page stenographic record of the 
session, and are presented below. 


R. Irwin: What is the limit, if there is a limit at 
all, to the size of the public debt? 

Dr. CapMAN: One limit to debt is the point at 
which there will be no more willing lenders. The other is 
the intangible point where the confidence of the public 
in the ability of the Government to pay the debt breaks 
down. It is not only a question of ability; it is a question 
of intention. Some people say that we can support a 
debt that will actually absorb from one-fourth to one- 
third of our national income. Whenever I hear that 
point of view, I want to know what the national income 
is. If the national income is merely distributed purchas- 
ing power and all that is necessary is to borrow it and 
then tax it in order to pay the debt, you have a beautiful 
illustration of a dog chasing its tail, or the bootstrap 
theory. 

Mr. Scuwutst: I think the people are concerned 
about whether they are going to get their interest. They 
are buying income. When a person buys government 
bonds that mature in 15 or 20 years he is not much 
concerned whether at maturity the Government will 
actually pay those bonds out of taxation or will refund 
the debt by selling bonds to someone else. He wants 
assurance that at any time during that interval there 
will be people willing to take the bond off his hands at 
the price set in the open market. 

Dr. Irwin: Do you agree with the statement that 
as long as the public will continue to accept these bonds, 
there is virtually no limit to the debt? 

Mr. Atwoon: I think it is far more psychology than 
it is economics or finance, and furthermore, the tree 
never grows to heaven; that is the one thing we can be 
sure of in this world. 

Dr. CapMAN: Sometimes the roots go to hell, however. 

Dr. Irwin: Let me ask you this, Atwood, do legal 
debt limits have any significance whatever? 
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The War and the Debt 


ABBOTT 
The round table: left to right, Messrs. Jones, Schwulst, Irwin, 
Atwood and Cadman 


Mr. Atwoop: They are a warning. That is all. It is 
also a part of our governmental system of checks and 
balances. I don’t think it should tie the Treasury down 
too closely. There should be a leeway for economical 
borrowing—perhaps $5 or $10 billion—but not more 
than that. If Congress today voted a debt limit of $100 
billion, I think the spending authorities would get there 
much faster than if it were, say, $65 billion. 

Dr. Irwin: And you think, then, that if we approach 
the legal debt limit there simply is a call for a public 
examination of the causes that are leading to that 
debt limit? 

Dr. CapMAN: It seems to me that is the principal 
function of it. Every time you raise the limit, it gives 
the public a chance to express themselves. Now, they 
may not do it, but at least in democratic processes they 
have the opportunity. 

Dr. Irwin: What standards can we use to measure 
the burden of a debt upon the people and resources of 
the country? 

Mr. Scuwutst: This question of the burden of the 
debt is in large measure psychological. What may be a 
burden under certain circumstances may not be a 
burden under others. I might be willing to sacrifice a 
great deal more of my income for government uses 
under the urge of emotional stimulation in time of war 
than I would if that urge were not present. 

The immediate burden may be measured by the 
amount in a given year which the Government wants 
to take away from us for its purposes. Obviously the 
people must have some of their current income to live 
on. The burden of the debt may be greater or less in 
relation to the manner in which the proceeds have been 
used by the Government. If the proceeds of the debt 
have been used for non-productive purposes such as 
war, or some of the New Deal activities before we got 
into this defense program, that debt may be much 
heavier on the people than a debt which is invested in 
productive enterprises. I know of no definite standard 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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The Lower Cost of Borrowing 


J. K. LASSER 


The author is a well-known tax consultant and head of 
the firm of J. K. Lasser & Co., accountants and auditors. 
The table presented is adopted from the new 1942 edition 
of Mr. Lasser’s book, “Your Corporation Tax,” pub- 
lished this month by Simon and Schuster. The same pub- 
lisher also brought out, in October, Mr. Lasser’s mew 1942 
edition of “Your Income Tax.” 


NE of the highly interesting results of the new 
Revenue Act of 1941, from the viewpoint of 
banks and other credit-extending agencies, is the 

remarkable reduction in effective interest rates now 
possible for corporations subject to excess profits taxes. 
The stepping up of the excess profits tax rates—10 per 
cent in each bracket—means that the actual net interest 
cost for these companies will be extremely low. 

The table below indicates the net cost, to such com- 
panies, of borrowing money. Effective rates are com- 
puted by calculating the amount of tax saved by means 
of the loan and the interest; these savings are then offset 
against the interest paid. Such analysis as applied to an 
individual situation will, in many cases, produce re- 
markable results this year because of the new stepped-up 
rates. 


Net Cost of Borrowing Money, if a Corporation is Subject 
to Excess Profits Taxes 


IF A COMPANY USES THE “INVESTED CAPITAL CREDIT" 


If rates of Actual rate of interest on the following 
i nterest paid 
on 


capital are 35% 


az 


— .89675%" — .558% — .70785% — .8625% —1.01775% —1.178% 

— —.276 —.489875 — .60875 — 
-1725 — .1785 . -*, 

-094875 


457125 

- T4175 - 36225 
1.026375 -629625 
1.311 ‘ -897 
1.595625 1.164375 
1.88025 1.43175 
2.164875 1.699125 
2.4495 1.9665 


PST 


NN 


IF A COMPANY USES THE “INCOME CREDIT” 


414% .3105% 


2.691 484 


ITALICS DENOTE TAX SAVED IS IN EXCESS 
OF THE INTEREST COST IN CERTAIN BRACKETS 


* All of these examples assume that a company is also subject to the 24 
per cent normal tax and 6 per cent and 7 per cent surtax, and that it has a 
total invested capital of $5,000,000 or less. 


Explanation of the Table 
1. Broadly, all corporations are subject to three in- 
come taxes—the normal tax, of from 15 per cent to 24 
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per cent, the surtax of 6 per cent to 7 per cent, and the ex- 
cess profits tax at rates from 35 per cent to 60 per cent. 

2. The excess profits tax is a graduated assessment, 
as follows: 


Income in excess of the 
Excess Profits Tax Credit 


Tax Rate 
for Bracket 


3. In computing the excess profits tax the rates are 
applied to income in excess of a credit which may be 
arrived at under either of two methods: 


(A) The “invested capital credit” by which the usual credit is 8 
per cent of the average invested capital of the company, plus 
a@ specific exemption of $5,000; 

(B) The “income credit” by which the credit is 95 per cent of 
average earnings during 1936-1939, plus the specific 
exemption of $5,000. 


4. To determine the effective rate at which you can 
borrow, select the portion of the table which applies to 
the credit your company uses and find the proper column 
applicable to the brackets it is subject to. The column 
shows the net cost corresponding to the nominal borrow- 
ing rate in the left-hand column. 


iF the calculation for companies using the invested 
capital credit, consideration is given to the 8 per cent 
credit for one-half of the borrowed capital, the deduc- 
tion of half the interest for excess profits tax purposes, 
and the effect upon the normal tax and the surtax. For 
companies using the average earnings method, the 
process is simpler, only the reduction in all three taxes 
being computed. In either case it is necessary to move 
into algebraic processes to determine the full effect of 
borrowing because of the inter-related effect of one tax 
upon the other. 

According to the table a company in the lowest excess 
profits tax brackets, using the income credit, which 
secures a loan at 6 per cent will pay interest at a net rate 
of 2.691 per cent. This is the maximum effective rate in the 
table. If a company using the invested capital credit is 
subject to the highest tax brackets, it can borrow at a 
stated rate of 5 per cent but will have an actual cost of 
only .759 per cent. Indeed, if such a company can bor- 
row at a nominal rate of 3 per cent, it will save more in 
taxes than the amount of interest paid, so that, instead 
of assuming the expense of paying interest for the use of 
funds, it actually effects a gain on the transaction. 

In this connection, note that the Treasury regulation 
states that a company which borrows money merely for 
the purpose of increasing its borrowed capital will not 
be permitted to include such loans in borrowed capital. 
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From $20,000 to $50,000. 40% 
From $50,000 to $100,000. 45% 
From $100,000 to $250,000... 50% 
From $250,000 to $500,000.................... 55% 
PF 40% 45% 50% 55% 60% 
(43125 282875 
.69 483 276 
94875 -.783125 5175 
1.2075 98325 759 
1.46625 1.233375 1.0005 
1.725 1.4835 1.242 
1% .67275 
2 .759 69 621 552 
24 1.12125 1 94875 8625 77625 69 
3 1.3455 1 1.1385 1.085 9315 
34 1.56975 1 1.32825 1.2075 1.08675 .966 
4 1.794 1 1.518 1.38 1.242 1.104 
4% 2.01825 1 1.70775 1.5525 1.30725 1.242 
5 2.2425 2 1.8975 1.725 1.5525 1.38 
5% 2.46675 2 2.08725 1.8975 1.70775 1.518 
6 2.277 2.07 1.863 1.656 
|_| 


Joe for President 


2.... and that (a) only 
salesmen could get new busi- 
ness and (b) bank services 
couldn’t be sold anyway 


4. By consistent plodding he 

had worked his way up from 
1. Joe was the plodding type. He thought that a runner to a junior executive 
only men called “salesmen” were actually salesmen in the bank 


i] 


6. All Joe’s friends in the 7. In fact, Joe would win the 8. That one thing was DRIVE 
Junior Chamber of Com- coming election hands down 

merce sensed it when he was ___ if it wasn’t for the one thing 

nominated for next year’s he lacked 

presidency 


10. The rival for the “Jaycee” 11. One of Joe’s friends decided to tell him 
presidency worked in the —to see if that wouldn’t snap him out of 
bank across the street and his lethargy 

was one of its best “new 

business getters” 
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3. Joe thought that if there 
were any selling to be done, 
it should be done by someone 
with that specific job 


5. But you can see that Joe 
lacked something vital 


9. It seems that Joe’s rival 
had a lot of what it takes to 
get along 


12. Just to satisfy his friend 
Joe thought he would start 
asking for business for the 
bank 
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J. WILL IRWIN and BOB KIRKPATRICK 


“ANE. 
FOR 
PRESIDENT 


13. Besides, he coveted that 
presidency and was willing to 
do most anything to win the 
position 


17. The principal emerged 

unscathed, and with one pur- 

pose: to buy a new car. Result 
—auto loan 


20. It surprised Joe to find 
that just the mere mention of 
the bank’s services would 
beget business 


22. Joe is now the leading 
“new business man” in the 
bank, and is slated for a big 


job 
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14. This ambition, coupled 
with circumstance, snapped 
Joe out of the doldrums as 
soon as he started “asking for 
business” 


15. He first met a woman 
whose pocketbook had just 
been snatched. A little sym- 
pathetic talk and she started 
a checking account 


18. This was getting to be fun. Joe remembered 
a friend with money hidden in a mattress 


21. He continued to ask for 
business, and as a result his 
new business activity record 
soared 


23. And oh, yes! He has a 


new title in addition to “Pres- 
ident of the Junior Chamber 


of Commerce” 


Mr. Irwin and Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick are on tbe staff of the 
Purse Company, Chattanooga 


°? 
16. On the way home that 


night he witnessed an auto 
accident 


19. So guess what he talked 
him into? 


24. It is his own personal title, and though he keeps it in his 
desk, it means a great deal to him, and reminds him that all 
you have to do to get business is to ask for it 
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Foreign Funds Freezing Control 


HERBERT M. BRATTER 


Mr. BRATTER here reports on recent developments in an 
important phase of the defense program. 


NE of the basic purposes of foreign funds freezing is 
to keep dollars out of the hands of the Axis, its 
spies and saboteurs, and unless all leaks and loop- 

holes are blocked the purpose of the control order cannot 
be achieved. The Treasury realizes that it needs the 
active and interested cooperation of every bank in the 
country, small and large. 

The Treasury wants every bank in the country to 
appreciate the importance of freezing control in our 
national defense. The Treasury is determined to prevent 
the Axis powers from using our banking and financial 
facilities to further their espionage, sabotage, propa- 
ganda, and other subversive activities. Our chain of 
defense will be weak if any bank, large or small, fails to 
block accounts as required under the freezing orders. We 
can expect the Axis to seek out and use those banks 
which are least informed about freezing control. 

In the opinion of Edward H. Foley, Jr., general coun- 
sel of the Treasury Department, the important point to 
note is that this is a matter of concern to all banks, and 
not merely large city banks. It is true that the bulk of 
foreign-owned assets has lodged in the larger cities, and 
these can be more easily controlled; but in the hands of 
an Axis agent the dollar obtained on a Main Street in 
Iowa or Montana is just as much a dollar as the one 
obtained at a large city bank. 

Mr. Foley recently spoke before the American Bar 
Association, Indianapolis, on this subject. Copies of 
his informative address are available through all of the 
Federal Reserve banks. 


Deawe October, Secretary Morgenthau addressed a 
letter to the president of each bank in the United States, 
calling attention to the need for banker cooperation and 
asking for suggestions and discussion of freezing prob- 
lems. The Secretary also enlisted the cooperation of the 
American Bankers Association and wrote a letter to 
President Henry W. Koeneke thanking him for the 
bankers’ cooperation and assistance. 

To implement the A.B.A.’s cooperation with the 
Treasury, President Koeneke wrote all state secretaries 
urging that the question of foreign funds control be 
discussed this Fall and Winter at each state, county or 
other group meeting. For this purpose Treasury and 
other speakers will be obtainable through the Federal 
Reserve banks, the Treasury, or by writing to the 
Associations headquarters in New York. Mr. Koeneke 
advised the state secretaries of the establishment of a 
special A.B.A. committee on foreign funds control to 
work with the Treasury. This letter reads as follows: 


The bank presidents in your state have received a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the subject of freezing controls. 
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Secretary Morgenthau’s Telegram to 
State Associations 


To THE SECRETARY OF EACH 
STATE BANKING ASSOCIATION 


The following is the text of a letter which I am send- 
ing tomorrow to the president of each bank in the 
United States: 

“Dear Mr. President: 

“ Here in Washington we are anxious to learn more 
about any difficulties you may be encountering with 
respect to the freezing of foreign funds. 

“ Tt is no easy task to administer freezing control. I 
know that it may have raised a number of serious 
problems for you. I should like to hear from you 
about these problems and at the same time receive 
your views on how we can do a better job. 

“ What can we do to make your job easier? Do you 
have enough information? If not, what else can we 
send you? What kind of problems are causing you 
difficulty? Are the Federal Reserve banks and the 
Treasury Department giving you the kind of as- 
sistance you need? Do you see loopholes we are 
missing? If so, how can we plug them? Are we un- 
necessarily strict in some areas? Where? 

“You are on the firing line. If you can give me 
your suggestions, we at the Treasury can better under- 
stand your problems and improve our efforts. We 
shall distribute generally our answers and discussions 
of general questions and problems which are raised. 

“Tf you have not already done so, I hope you will 
give the Federal Reserve bank in your district the 
name of the senior officer of your bank who has been 
placed in charge of freezing control problems for your 
bank. 

“T shall appreciate very much hearing from you 
as soon.as possible.” 

I feel strongly about the need for a complete un- 
derstanding between the banks and the Treasury on 
the subject of freezing control. We at the Treasury 
will do all that we can to achieve this end. 

On the other hand, as secretary of the —— —— 
Association, you can be of invaluable aid to us in 
making the program a success in your state. I know 
we can count upon your full cooperation. 

Please let me have your suggestions and comments 
both on the general problems and also on any special 
problems peculiar to the banks in your state. 

H. MorGENTHAU, JR., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


You have also had a communication from him on the same 
subject. 

During the last few weeks we have kept in touch with these 
regulations from the Treasury regarding the control of funds in 
the United States from those countries now under Axis domina- 
tion. Secretary Morgenthau has recently communicated with me 


BANKING 


upon the importance of this subject and I have assured him that 
our banks can render invaluable assistance to our defense effort 
by wholehearted cooperation with the Treasury in carrying out 
these regulations. 

Espionage, sabotage and propaganda activities of the Axis 
powers in this country will often include efforts to try to use the 
facilities of our smallest banks to carry out their programs. Of 
necessity, some of these regulations will have to be complicated 
and technical. The state associations and the American Bankers 
Association should put forth all the efforts they can in a program 
of education to the end that every banker in the country will 
understand what it is all about and see the relationship of his 
bank to the whole effort of our Government as it moves along 
the economic front of our defense. 


We are setting up in the A.B.A. a committee to work with the 
Treasury on this matter, and in addition, we will continue to 
carry stories on the subject in BANKING. As indicated in Secre- 
tary Morgenthau’s letter to you, the Treasury is anxious to do 
all it can to facilitate this work by answering any questions your 
banks may have and in simplifying procedure wherever possible 
in line with suggestions which may come from the banks. 

During your group meetings this Fall and Winter I urge that 
you have this subject discussed at each meeting in your state. 
Speakers may be secured from your Federal Reserve bank and 
from the commercial banks in the larger cities. The A.B.A. will 


keep a list of such speakers and you may call upon us for sug- 
gestions if you care to do so. 


I am particularly anxious that the country banks understand 
the importance of this subject. I feel that the state association 
can render invaluable assistance to the Government by having 
this matter discussed in group meetings where the bankers may 
ask questions, and in that manner get a clearer understanding of 
the whole subject. If we can be of any assistance to you at any 
time please feel free to call upon us. 

Cordially yours, 
Henry W. KoENEKE 


Freezing control is not merely the freezing of Axis- 
owned property here. One of its earliest purposes was to 
prevent the Axis from benefiting from the property held 
here by nationals of invaded countries. Without freezing, 
Danish-owned shares of U. S. Steel would be nourish- 
ment for Hitler’s saboteurs here, and Chinese-owned 
bank deposits might be directed to the strengthening of 
Japan’s war machine. 

Not only does foreign funds control freeze funds al- 
ready here. It also aims to prevent the building up by 
the Axis of new dollar credits, as by the sale to this 
country of foreign goods. In the case of Japan, that 
country’s entire commerce with the United States has 
been brought to a standstill as a result of the Adminis- 
tration’s freezing order. 

Take a small item like diamonds. Axis-seized plunder 
from the diamond markets of Belgium and Holland, or 
newly imported Brazilian diamonds flown to Germany 
with the help of the Italian transatlantic airline, provide 
a tempting means of acquiring dollar balances. The 
diamonds must be smuggled into this country, of course, 
or entered under false documents. But, once here, they 
become the means of supporting subversive activity, 
unless the Treasury’s freezing orders are effectively and 
vigilantly carried out. 

The more spectacular forms of subversive activity 
include espionage, sabotage and propaganda. Less obvi- 
ous, yet not less harmful, is the interference with our 
defense production because of foreign patent control, 
licensing contracts, etc. Such arrangements, moreover, 
provide the Axis a channel for learning vital details of 
our industrial operation. Therefore, foreign property 
control seeks to include such arrangements too. 
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SCENES AT CONTROL 
HEADQUARTERS 


The reception lobby where Secret Service guards require 
all visitors to register, all employees to show passes 


HARRIS EWING PHOTOS 
Here is the room in which Form TFR 300’s are edited and 
sorted. The deadline for filing this form was October 31 


As a weapon of economic defense, freezing also gives 
this country a positive instrument of cooperation with 
friendly countries. The freezing of Chinese transactions 
for example, was instituted at the request of the Chinese 
authorities to help China in its struggle with Japan. 
The freezing policy has also encouraged the adoption of 
various similar measures in Latin America. A parallel 
measure has been the blacklisting by our Government of 
Axis businesses in Latin America. 

This is a continuing program, and a very important 
part of the nation’s whole defense effort. It therefore 
requires constant vigilance and the prompt investigation 
of any questions that arise. 


If you have questions on freezing control send them to 
BANKING. 
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The Rise of Common Trust Funds 


RODMAN WARD 


The author is vice-president and trust officer of the 
Equitable Trust Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


ILBERT T. STEPHENSON gave the readers of BANK- 

ie ING, in its January 1941 issue, a very complete 

picture of the acceptance up to that time, not 

only by trust institutions but also by legislators, of 

this still new and radically different method of trust 
investment, the common trust fund. 

I am not in a position to give complete figures as to its 
development since then, but in the short period since 
that article was prepared there have been further and 
very significant developments. I know of at least six 
additional institutions which have established funds. 
Four of these are in Pennsylvania, the state in which it 
had already received by far its greatest development. 
The fact that where it is already most strongly en- 
trenched, it continues to spread with greatest rapidity 
is evidence that one of the important factors in holding 
up more rapid development is a kind of timidity or of 
inertia on the part of the trust companies. It is, of course, 
only to be expected that many companies, particularly 
when engaged in the business of conservation, should 
approach a new idea from a conservative standpoint. 


However, the acceptance of common trust funds has 
by no means been limited to one state or even one geo- 
graphical area. One of these newest funds is established 
in North Carolina. Mr. Stephenson’s article mentioned 
funds already in existence in New England, in the cen- 
tral Middle West and the northern Middle West. In- 
cluding the six new ones mentioned, there are at least 
15 now in operation, established by 13 companies. 

Since the beginning of this year the legislatures of 
five additional states—Arizona, Florida, Massachusetts, 
Michigan and South Dakota—have enacted statutes 
authorizing collective trust investment. This makes a 
total, now, of either 14 or 16 states having enabling 
legislation, the difference in the numbers resulting from 
different interpretations of the statutes of Ohio and 
Oregon. 

In Delaware, with the establishment of a new fund 
this Summer, there are now two trust institutions oper- 
ating them, and that State becomes the second to have 
more than one company using this method of trust 
investment. 

Perhaps the enactment of the Massachusetts common 
trust fund statute will prove to be one of the most 
important developments which have taken place this 
year. Rumors from within that State, one of the larger 
centers of trust business in the country, would indicate 
that we can expect shortly to hear of several funds 
established there. 

The Massachusetts statute was carefully and intelli- 
gently drafted and deserves close study, particularly 
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It is obvious that for the time being at least the com- 
mon trust fund, in idea and practice, is spreading 
with increasing rapidity. More trust institutions, 
which have not even considered this possibility up to 
now, will be looking into it. Some of those which have 
been toying with the idea will study it seriously, and 
increasing numbers will dive in head first. 


because it avoids the excessive delineation of procedure 
and the unduly onerous complexities of the famous 
New York statute, which has been completely success- 
ful so far in preventing any common trust fund from 
being set up in the country’s financial center. However, 
the Massachusetts law does fall into one minor and one 
major error, which I believe will eventually plague the 
companies operating under it. These seem all the more 
peculiar as coming from a state which does not attempt 
by statute to designate proper trust investments, the 
State which is the home of the “prudent man” rule. 

The first of these is the inclusion in the law of a 
$25,000 limitation on the amount of the participation 
of any one trust in a common trust fund. This is the 
same limitation imposed in Regulation “F” of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
Many people believe such a restriction to be justified 
largely as a temporary measure, during a period of trial 
for common trust funds. They believe, or at least hope, 
that such a limitation will be considerably raised, or 
even eliminated, if and when the common trust has suf- 
ficiently proved itself. It seems the type of arbitrary 
restriction best left to regulations and avoided in statute. 

The second and, to my mind, more serious error in the 
Massachusetts statute is the provision which gives any 
beneficiary (“person having a vested interest”) the 
power to forbid the trustee from investing in a common 
trust fund. The Massachusetts legislature, permitting 
trustees to decide what are prudent investments with- 
out even a statutory guide post, now decides that a 
beneficiary, a person to whom the creator of the trust 
did not wish to give any control, should have a positive 
veto power over a certain method of investment. 


Tas may well be an appropriate time to review some 
of the theory and practice, as practice so far is devel- 
oped, and to consider once more some of the objections 
raised against such funds. 

I have found a rather common misunderstanding, 
among those who have not had the opportunity or 
occasion to think it through, on one point in particular. 
Many people have the idea somewhat vaguely in 
their minds that a trust institution which establishes 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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“Magnificent Help” 


Equitable Trust Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


doing in promoting the sale of Defense 
Savings Bonds was given by Secretary 
Morgenthau at the annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association in Chicago. 
“You have given magnificent help,” he 
told the delegates, “‘and given it unself- 
ishly and cheerfully, in the selling of De- 
fense Savings Bonds and Stamps.” 


Pisine i praise for what the bankers are 


* 


In the past four issues BANKING has carried 
photographs of window displays, lobby ex- 
hibits, billboards, etc., showing how the 
banks have promoted the sale of Defense 
Bonds and Stamps. Here are a few more of 
the many received. 


Window display of First Wisconsin 


An exhibit of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, Winston-Salem, North Caro- National Bank, Milwaukee, above 


lina, below, with W. H. Neal, vice-president, left, and Robert M. Hanes, president 


Back MY efforts with YOUR Dollars 


BUY US. DEFENSE BONDS 
and STAMPS” 
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FOR@DEFENSE and 1 Serve byg aving 
RIVER SAVINGS BANK 
Po East River Savings Bank, New York 
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GUARD THE FUTURE ~ “XVITH YOUR SAVINGS 


E CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 


A large billboard of the Central Sav- 
ings Bank, New York, above 


Right, a window exhibit of the Third 


Bank & Trust Company of Dayton, 
Ohio 


t 


As part of its “Buy a Defense Bond” program the Schenectady Trust Company of Schenectady, N. Y., exhibited a collection of 
mechanical banks. Below, left to right, Laurence C. Magner, president, with H. B. Parker, Jr. and L. W. Kortman, vice-president 
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Defense financing was a keynote 
of the Chicago convention of the 
American Bankers Association. 
Left to right, President P. D. 
Houston and his successor, H. W. 
Koeneke, stop at a convention 
bond display for a talk with 
Norman Collins, Illinois adminis- 
trator of the securities sale, and 
Robert W. Sparks, associate field 
director, defense savings staff 
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Work for Every Lathe 


THE INDIANA ORDNANCE 
WORKS 
CHARLESTOWN, INDIANA 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUB - CONTRACTORS 
AND WORKERS THROUGHOUT U.S.A. 

(DOES NOT INCLUDE SUB, SUB-CON- 
TRACTORS. ) 


DOTS = 25,000 WORKERS RADIAL LINES 
12,500 From witHin 7S RADIUS. SUBCONTRACTORS in 13 STATES 


AN! 
12500 apornionaL uP TO A 
RADIUS, PLUS SOME FROM THE MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
REMAINDER OF THE U.S. FROM ALL OVER THE U.S 


The chart above shows the places in the United States which have supplied material and workers for 
an $88,000,000 powder plant the War Department is erecting at Charlestown, Indiana 


In connection with sub-contracting Under Secretary of War Patterson has said: “We are not yet 
satisfied with the sub-contracting situation. Not until every lathe and tooling machine in America is 
turning in the cause of national defense can we consider ourselves completely on top of the job” 


Major A. K. Duffy of the Quartermaster 

Corps seated, left, at a recent defense pro- 

duction clinic held in New York, discussed 

defense orders problems with contractors 
and subcontractors 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO 


MERCHANTS 


An exhibit of the Merchants Bank of New 
York at a national defense exposition 
showed typical products of a dozen small 
firms that are actively supplying the Gov- 
ernment with equipment vital for defense 


BANK of NEW YORK 
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Banks in Philately 


Many of the larger banks have stamp clubs 

whose members trade, compare and discuss 
the latest in stamp collecting. Other banks save 
and distribute among the employees the large and 
unusual denominations of domestic stamps that 
arrive on registered parcels of checks, vouchers 
and other documents. 


Bury as a group are active philatelists. 


BANKING asked Ernest A. Kehr, stamp editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, if he knew of any 
stamps bearing pictures of banks. A little research 
produced the ones on this page. There may be 
more. In fact, as this was being written we learned 
that Argentina was printing an issue picturing the 
Banco de la Nacion. 


In 1939 Russia issued a set of stamps showing the various 
sanataria built by its industrial institution for the benefit 
of Russian workers. The first stamp in that set shows the 
magnificent hospital maintained by the State Bank of 
Moscow, where employees receive medical attention 


Another famous bank, Banco Internacional de Costa Rica, in San José, is pictured on an entire series of air- 
mail stamps issued by that country in 1937. The modern structure is an elaborate architectural masterpiece 
which houses a government-controlled banking institution founded by an official decree of October 9, 1914 
and which has since organized branches in all parts of the Central American Republic and several foreign cities 


HONG KONG 


Por 4 
1841-194! 


Last March England celebrated the centenary of the 
acquisition of the Britsh Colony, Hongkong. One stamp 
in the special commemorative series issued in connection 
with this event, depicts the 17-story home of the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. This modern 
skyscraper not only presents a striking contrast between 
the ancient, slow-moving Orient and the western civi- 
lization, but also represents the constant progress 
and continuous service rendered by that bank. It was 
founded in 1864 and opened its doors a year later. 

In 1941 it not only enjoys a prosperous commercial 
business, but the confidence of statesmen and foreign 

governments as well 
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The youngest of important banks is postally honored by 
a Peruvian 20-centavos stamp of 1938, issued on the 
occasion of the fifth anniversary of its organization. 

The Industrial Bank of Peru, at Lima, was founded by 
Government Decree on January 30, 1933 “to protect 
and aid in the promotion of home industries.” It was 
established through the distributions of shares with a 
face value of 100 sols each. 

The Republic of Peru gained a controlling interest by 
subscribing to 200,000 shares; the public subscribed to 
80,000 shares; other established banks of the country 
subscribed to an additional 80,000 shares and industrial- 
ists who would benefit by this bank’s business subscribed 

to the remaining 40,000 shares 
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Cattlebreeding Project 


2 Is. the Spring of 1941, after two 
M =x years of careful study and inves- 
; tigation, the Ontario branch of the 
Plan United States National Bank of 
_ . Portland, Oregon, attracted wide 
Commi Gitention throughout the Pacific 
Second 
For FE, Northwest by playing an entirely 
Pretumimar Mew role in the organization of a bull 
ane stud association. Going far beyond 
committee. the customary practice of loaning 
“airman, funds to an established organization, 
Ae the Ontario branch manager, Joe F. 
for music Dyer, took the initiative in promot- 
casurer. © ing the formation of Eastern Ore- 
nants“ gon's first bull stud association and 
then purchased three fine registered 
ratted at sires which it donated outright to 
music Sund:s fhe new association. 


Honeyfor: 


‘ ; which will b 
Ww Dale Baker, 
IMPROVEMENT dairy herds theoazh the use of purebred rice music by vw The bank featured the livestock 
by the Ontario branch of the United ates National of Portland. These individuals 3 . . . 
i breeding story in an advertisement 


young bulls, a Jersey and a Guernsey, are here displaye bs ¥_ Dyer, » bank Rapborinnetin Harry 
in Endicott, assistant county agent; and Ro Mo MeKernnen. county agent, Additional picture on page 8 ian in the Eastern Oregon Observer. 

r Manda ] vice of (Section of this ad right, below.) 
Taxes Keep Fifty-Year Member Pin I SA Oke Be cad ‘nary Editors cooperated by using a pic- 


this week emit, On for ture on page one, left, and a news 
Staff Busvo First Loans 


Ox September 1, as the bank-sponsored association completed its first six months of operation, the bank examined its 
investment in community building and was well satisfied with its findings. The association's membership had grown in 
six months from 48 to 90 and more dairymen were joining each month. The prospective member of a bull stud associa- 
tion, the bank learned, 1s primarily interested in two factors: (1) the qualifications of the association manager, and (2) 
the quality of the sires to be used in service. Early in 1941, representative dairymen met with the manager of the Ontario 
bank and the county agent to arrange for the circulation of a simple patronage agreement and the selection of a reputable 
and experienced dairyman to act as manager of the new association. 


wp secure the best stock obtainable in the Pacific 
Northwest, the bank sent the county agent and the 
association manager into that area’s principal 
dairy district. The three sires selected—a Holstein, 
a Jersey, and a Guernsey—are of excellent breed- 
ing. From his farm in the center of the county's 
dairy industry, the manager operates the associa- 
tion’s business. He is responsible to an association 
committee composed of the manager of the sponsor- 
ing bank, the county agent, and three dairymen }» 
members of the association. Ten per cent of all fees 


are deposited in a sinking fund for the replace- A | ci T 
ment of the three bank-donated bulls, while the 4 ping an owar 
balance is used to compensate the manager. As G | f Ss Q F 
membership increases, the manager may purchase Oai O etter Ua ity 
additional bulls if approved by the committee. In keeping with our desire to do the greatest service in the com- 
7 munity we serve .. . constantly studying needs of agriculture 
After six wneers s of successful operation, the pro and industry ... we are pleased to announce the purchase of 
gram has received popular acceptance among the 
dairy farmers of the bank's trade area, as well as THREE FINE DAIRY BULLS 
the approval of many farmers not engaged in this 
field, business men and the press. These bulix will be used to improve the quality of dairy stock 
throughout Malheur County. They are from the finest stock 


in America and it is oir hope that through this service, dairying, 
already one of Malheur County's outstandin vgricultural pur- 
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... Dut the records still remain 
Thanks RECORDAK 


UILDINGS bombed... offices com- 

pletely demolished—these are familiar 
sights in wartime England. Yet in many 
cases where Recordak has been on the job, 
business still carries on. 

Leading financial and business institu- 
tions in England use Recordak to photo- 
duplicate their files, and the resulting ‘‘mas- 
ter-files-on-film” are stored in places of 
safety ... far from the original documents. 
Then, should the original files be destroyed 
by fire or bombing, facsimiles can be photo- 
graphically produced from the intact film 
record. 

These precautions have proved so effec- 
tive that every major bank in England now 


uses Recordak. In the Clearing House, alone, 


over one-and-one-quarter million records are 
photographed every day. 

Safeguarding irreplaceable records against 
the uncertainties of the future is just one of 
the functions of Recordak. Equally impor- 
tant—if not as dramatic—are the benefits 
which this versatile photographic “man-of- 
all-work” is bringing to thousands of pro- 
gressive banks right here in America: (1) 
Savings up to 45% net on per item costs, 
(2) Savings up to 50% on supplies... up 
to 98% on storage space, and (3) The in- 
comparable protection and accuracy of pho- 
tographic bookkeeping. Recordak is rented; 
not sold. For details, write Recordak Cor- 
poration, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Co., 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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Some of the greatest inventions, though 
widely used, have been relatively “un- 


sung.” Take the Safety Match. Few of 
“us know when it was invented or by 

whom, yet this ingenious device has 
performed an inestimable service —saving count- 
less lives and millions of dollars. » » In 1871, nineteen 
years after the Safety Match was invented, George 
La Monte gave America its first Safety Paper. » » 
Here, too, is a product which filled an urgent need 
and performed a great public service. Introduced at 
a time when the nation’s banks were suffering serious 
losses through check raising, La Monte Safety Paper 
served so effectively to stabilize this essential phase 


of banking service, that it soon became America’s 
standard of protection for checks and other negoti- 
able instruments. » » Today La Monte Safety Paper 
is used and endorsed by more than 75% of the na- 
tion’s leading banks and by outstanding corpora- 
tions from coast to coast. » » And the ever-increasing 
popularity of this product has been, in no small part, 
due to the tireless research and experimentation 
pursued by its maker to keep pace with increasing 
demands for safety. » » Your Lithographer or Printer 
will gladly submit samples of La Monte Safety 
Papers and explain how yov can have your own 
Trade Mark or individual design incorporated in 
the check-paper itself. 


LA MONTE S<efoty PAPER 


SEORGE LA MONTES 
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The “Where” Factor in 


Mortgages 


MILES L. COLEAN 


This article is the fifth in a series by Mr. COLEAN on 
the advancing techniques in housebuilding. The author is 
research director of the Twentieth Century Fund’s Housing 
Survey. 


OTHING in the last decade of housebuilding has 
been more vital to the mortgage lender than the 
increasing attention paid to land planning. It is a 

truism to say that no house is complete without the land 
it stands on. But just how important the land is to the 
house is not always realized. Land means not only the 
individual lot occupied by the dwelling; it means neigh- 
borhood and environment. The surroundings of the 
dwelling and its relationships to other dwellings and 
to the community—as much as the qualities of the 
structure itseli—make the house salable in the first 
place. People look for a location as well as a structure. 
They seek satisfaction in both, but in a close choice 
they are likely to sacrifice something in the house if 
it means gaining something special in the neighbor- 
hood. 

If the neighborhood is important in the first instance, 
it becomes increasingly so as the house grows older. As 
time goes on the value of the property does not so much 
lie in how well the house is preserved as in how well its 
neighborhood is preserved. The average well built house 
can be made to last indefinitely, but the neighborhood 
is frequently subject to rapid loss of favor. It is com- 
monly recognized now that the deterioration of the 
neighborhood is apt to be much more serious a problem 
than the deterioration of the house. 


Waren population was growing rapidly and new and 
more profitable land uses always seemed just around the 
corner, this did not cause much concern. But with 
spectacular growth a thing of the past for most of our 
cities, and with the cities themselves showing critical 
signs of disintegration, as neighborhood after neighbor- 
hood falls into decline, we think now more of preserving 
the values we start with than counting on the dim 
prospect of future increase. And this point of view is 
just as applicable to those cities, or rather metropolitan 
areas, that are still growing as it is to those where 
population is beginning to stabilize. 

When the problem of the instability of neighborhoods 
came to be widely observed, bankers were asked to offer 
longer payment periods on their home mortgage loans. 
Thus to a newly recognized hazard was added another 
factor that seemed to aggravate the risk. The provision 
of governmentally sponsored mortgage insurance of- 
fered some compensation, but, unless the insurance 
scheme was to be a fiasco, some new kind of value pro- 
tection had to be built into the security itself. Of the 
means available for this, none is more important than 
the scientific selection and planning of the land. 
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SUNSETVIEW 
Being a subdivision of part of 
tots 3 & 10, 3,000 acre tract. 
Town of Chili, Monroe Co., N.Y 
H. Geselt 
Surveyor 


This is to certify, that the survey forthis ,*/ ~~~‘. 
subdivision was completed Aug. 3-40 and ~~-+ 
this map was completed Aug. 6-40, the / 

owner of property is Fred E. Davidson. 


‘ 


This is to certify, that the survey for this 
subdivision was completed Sept. 15-37 and this 
map was completed Sept. 20-39, and the name 
of the subdivision is Sunsetview, the owner 

of property is Fred E. Davidson. 


Sunset View—approximately 600 lineal feet of street 
been saved in the sketch layout, below, in comparison with the 
one submitted by the development company, above. A five-acre 
park and a two-acre local shopping center are indicated on the 
sketch layout in comparison with the sponsor’s plan, which 
does not provide any space for these desirable features. Even 
with these allocations only seven lots have been lost. Blocks 
are longer and lots are better shaped, making more adequate 
building sites. Key lots are used between corner lots to prevent 
view down the rear lot lines of adjacent lots 


approxima’ 
tocation of commu elts 


Taoucx often neglected, the fundamentals of site 
selection for a new development are few and simple. 
They may be quickly stated. The location must be 
properly related to, or provide in itself, the community 
features valued by its prospective occupants—markets, 
schools, churches, means of recreation, convenient 
transportation, and sources of, or access to, employ- 
ment. The location must be free from danger to health 
and safety from excessive fog or dampness, offensive 
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noise or odor. It should be protected by natural or 
artificial boundaries from inharmonious land uses, and 
this protection may be strengthened by zoning or deed 
restrictions. The land must be usable without dispropor- 
tionate cost for the kind of dwellings contemplated. 

And equally important, the land must be planned— 
not simply laid out in the unimaginative and wasteful 
gridirons through whose meshes values slip as through 
a sieve. Land-planning has many objectives. It may 
ostensibly seek to make the neighborhood attractive in 
appearance. It may be chiefly concerned in making it a 
safe and quiet place in which to live. Or it may aim at 
economy both in the installation of land improvements 
and in their maintenance. All of these objectives, for- 
tunately, can be obtained through the same means, and 
all lead to one common end, the preservation of value. 
We may briefly review some of the planning principles 
widely accepted by the better developers. 


Tue lot is the primary unit of the land plan, and no 
plan can be better than the lots it creates. For neighbor- 
hoods of detached houses, three to five lots to the gross 
acre are plenty. This density allows frontages of 50 feet 
or more and enough space around the house to insure 
privacy and to permit an attractive use of the land. 
Corner lots, requiring protection from two streets need 
somewhat greater width than those of the interior of 
the block. The long, deep lot, dating from a time when 
it was desirable to keep noxious outbuildings as far as 
possible from the house, is out-of-date today. The land 
should spread around the house, not stretch out from it. 
Lot lines should be perpendicular to the street, or as 
nearly so as possible, and, in any case, sharp angled lots 
should be avoided. 

From the lot, the next step is the block. The ideal 
block today is somewhat narrower and a great deal 
longer than the typical block of the typical gridiron lay- 
out of yesterday. The additional length saves street 
costs; it means nothing to the motor car; and the con- 
venience of the pedestrian can be preserved by a cross- 
walk in the middle of the block. Blocks should be so 
laid out as to take the best advantage of any available 
views and of the prevailing breezes. They should be so 
designed in reference to the lay of the land as to avoid 
steep street grades and difficult building situations. 
They may not be rigidly rectangular in shape, nor is it 
necessary for them to defy geometry on the theory that 
no simple shape can be attractive. 


Trrovcx the layout of streets the blocks are tied into 
a cohesive design. The streets are the circulatory system 
of the neighborhood. Thus, while they should be so de- 
signed as to discourage high speed traffic through the 
neighborhood, they should not unnecessarily impede 
the essential local traffic within it. To accomplish this, 
arteries for through traffic should, so far as possible, be 
kept at the borders of the area, where indeed they make 
good natural boundaries. Interior roads should be such 
as to permit an easy and unconfused flow of traffic to the 
main arteries. Intersections should be at right angles 
both to reduce traffic hazard and to avoid the formation 
of awkwardly shaped lots. Deadend streets should be 
avoided unless they have adequate turn-arounds. 
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Finally, the neighborhood must be considered as a 
whole. Through the distinctiveness of its planning, the 
character of its houses, and its planting, it should be 
given an identity. Wise developers now know that this 
cannot be accomplished by a sign and a pair of orna- 
mental entrance posts. Since any advantage in living 
on main thoroughfares is long since past, it is well to 
turn the development in from, rather than face toward, 
these arteries. The setting aside of a strip for heavy 
planting between the boundary streets and the de- 
velopment serves not only to give the area a distinc- 
tive mark, but to insure the privacy and quiet of its 
occupants. 

Where the area is large, church and school sites may be 
set aside without appreciable cost and to the added 
appeal of the neighborhood. Where the size of the de- 
velopment makes it advisable to provide shopping 
facilities, these should be kept in scale with the neigh- 
borhood needs and concentrated usually at the natural 
points of outlet from the area to a main thoroughfare. 
Only in the case of unusually large developments is it 
desirable to place the commercial district toward the 
center of the development. Some public space for park 
or playground is essential unless the development is 
very small or unless it is very close to other public fa- 
cilities. Nothing tends to help improve and maintain 
the character of a neighborhood quite as much as its 
own small park, and frequently the land best suited to 
this purpose is that which because of its uneven terrain 
would be the least profitable when prepared for buiiding 
purposes. 


Turse principles have been preached by planners for a 
number of years. But it is only recently that they have 
been recognized to be principles of economy and value 
maintenance as much as they are principles of planning. 
Long blocks are economical blocks because they elimi- 
nate the cost of unnecessary cross streets and put more 
area into lots. The discouragement of through traffic 
permits narrower, more lightly constructed streets, 
which again are an economy. The conversion of difficult 
land to park purposes is likely also to save money. Good 
planning is not expensive planning. Indeed, it is often 
quite the reverse. 

Similarly, the qualities that give character to a neigh- 
borhood at its inception help to maintain its value 
through the years. Protected from the outside, it is more 
resistant to adverse exterior influences. Provided with 
its own amenities it is less dependent upon what happens 
to adjoining areas. As its planting matures, the area may 
achieve a mellowness that is equally appealing as new- 
ness. All this helps to preserve value and add to the 
safety of investment whether in the ownership of, or in 
the mortgages on, its houses. 

One reason for the increasing use of sound planning 
principles is the passing of subdividing from the hands 
of the speculative land-butcher of the old free-ride-and- 
picnic school of salesmanship. To him the plan was 
nothing more than a convenient way of retailing his 
merchandise. Whether the lots were suitable for build- 
ing purposes, or whether they ever were built on did not 
matter to him if his spellbinding was effective. Today, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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@ The Women’s Federal Savings & Loan Association wanted 
to combine their savings cards, mortgage loan records and 
signature cards so that: 


1. They would be instantly accessible to clerks work- 
ing behind the counter. 

2. They would have certified 2-hour fire protection, 
day or night, without the necessity of moving 
trucks in and out of the vault. 


The complete answer was provided by the DIEBOLD Elec- 
tric Rekordesk Safe, shown above (a). This Rekordesk Safe 
now houses thousands of their three most important records 
—affords speedy convenience and dependable protection 
at all times. 

Also shown above are (b) DIEBOLD Vault Door, labeled 
for 2-hour fire resistance, equipped with the DIEBOLD Re- 
locking Device and (c) DIEBOLD Cashgard Chest providin 
burglary and holdup protection for accumulated cash on ree 
The Women’s Federal is only one of hundreds of financial 
institutions throughout the country who are using DIEBOLD 
Business Tools for greater efficiency and better protection. If 
you have a record-housing or cash-protection problem, ask 
for our recommendations first. There is no obligation. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO., Canton, Ohio 


Branches in : New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Paul 


* NATIONAL BANK VAULT INSPECTION SERVICE x 
METROPOLITAN AREAS IMMEDIATELY... ANYWHERE IN 24 HOURS 


RECORD SYSTEMS EQuUIP- 
MENT, SAFES, MONEY 
CHESTS, BANK VAULTS. 
EXPERT REPAIR SERVICE 


h 
— 
The world first andooly 
\ electrically operated safe. 
= Safe opens and records 
rise tO working position 
at the rouch a button. 
case of a daytime fire, 
push the butto® and run! 
| 
\¥ | 
\ \ 
Labeled for th, and 
\ | 6 resistance, 
\ —— and relockios devices: 
The world’s most ) 
money chest for ho dup } 
and pursiary prorectio®. A 
‘Available in various 
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The Legal Answer Page 


Bad Debt Recoveries 


If a taxpayer who had deducted capital losses in its 1934 
and 1935 returns, and such losses, insofar as 1934 was 
concerned, did not offset any taxable income, receives in 
1937 a recovery of part of those losses, is that recovery tax- 
able income to it in that year? 


Ix a case where these were the facts the Board of Tax 
Appeals held that such recoveries need not be included 
in gross income in the year of recovery. 

The taxpayer was a corporation engaged in the busi- 
ness of investing in securities. It participated in a loan 
to a German electric company. In 1934 and 1935 it re- 
ceived, as a result of a controversy as to whether the 
obligation was in reality a dollar obligation or a mark 
obligation, amounts in payment of required semi- 
annual instalments which were less than the taxpayer’s 
participation in each of such instalments. The taxpayer 
claimed a loss for this difference in his 1934 and 1935 re- 
turns, these losses being deducted as capital losses. The 
loss deduction in 1935 was offset in its full amount 
against taxable income, but for 1934 the deduction was 
only partially offset because the taxpayer sustained a 
net loss in that year. 

Subsequently in 1937, the taxpayer received an addi- 
tional payment on account of the instalments due in 
1934 and 1935. This amount was less than the net loss 
sustained by the taxpayer in 1934. 

The Board of Tax Appeals held that no part of the 
amount received in 1937 is taxable to the taxpayer. 
(United States & International Securities Corporation ». 
Commissioner, Board of Tax Appeals, Docket No. 100439, 
June 13, 1941). 


Admissions Tax 


Is the admissions tax applicable where all the proceeds 
of the admissions inure exclusively to the benefit of a reli- 
gious, educational, or charitable institution or organiza- 
tion and no part inures to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual? 


Prior to the Revenue Act of 1941 such admissions 
were specifically exempted from the tax. (Section 1701 
Internal Revenue Code). However, an amendment by 
Section 541(b), Revenue Act of 1941, provides that 
Code Section 1701 shall not apply with respect to 
amounts paid, on or after October 1, 1941, for admis- 
sions. 


Overtime Pay 


Can an employer and employee enter into a contract 
which will not violate the Fair Labor Standards Act, pro- 
viding that the employee be paid a regular fixed weekly 
salary for fluctuating hours, which would also cover any 
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overtime the employee might be called upon to work in any 
week? 


Tus is the question the United States District Court, 
Northern District of Illinois, recently was asked to ad- 
judicate in an action to enjoin the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of goods allegedly produced in violation 
of the overtime provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. [Section 7] 

The position of the administrator was that Section 7 of 
the Act requires defendants to compensate their em- 
ployees for hours worked in excess of the statutory 
maximum at rates not less than one and one-half times 
their regular rates. Furthermore, the regular rates must 
be arrived at by dividing the amount of wages paid in 
any one week, regardless of how high that wage is, by 
the number of hours worked that week. 

The court concluded that defendants and their em- 
ployees entered into agreements which were intended to 
and did fix the weekly rates of employment, covering 
regular time and overtime. These contracts were not, as 
the administrator of the Wage and Hour Division con- 
tended, unlawful. 

“The theory of the Government is that there is but 
one method of arriving at the meaning of the phrase 
‘regular rate’ as used in the Act, and that is to divide 
the weekly compensation by the total number of hours 
the employee actually works during any given week. 
With this I do not agree, because I believe that in the 
instant case the ‘regular rate’ at which the various em- 
ployees were employed was in each instance fixed in the 
contract of employment. To be sure these agreements 
were made previous to the passage of the Act, but . . . 
I can find nothing in the Act which prohibits the con- 
tinuance of such contracts after the passage of the Act, 
provided the minimum wage conditions of the Act are 
complied with.” [Fleming v. Stone, et al., United States 
District Court, Northern District of Illinois, Eastern 
Division, October 6, 1941.] 


Redemption Series G Defense Bonds 


Ts the refund of previously realized interest upon Series 
G Defense Bonds, which is required upon the redemption of 
such bonds before maturity, deductible for Federal income 
tax purpose as an ordinary loss? 


Ix accordance with the terms of issuance of Series G 
bonds, interest at the rate of 24 per cent per annum on 
the principal sum of the bond is payable and paid 
semiannually. However, if the bond is redeemed before 
maturity (except in certain cases upon death) the bond- 
holder is required to refund a certain portion of the in- 
terest already paid to him. This is effected by paying 
over to the bondholder only the net difference between 
the face amount of the bond and the refund. The In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau has ruled that this refund is 
deductible for Federal income tax purpose as an ordinary 
loss. [7.T. 3504.] 
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This Builder Points The Way 
To Sounder Mortgage Risks 


TODAY’S HOUSES MUST INCLUDE HIGH QUALITY EQUIPMENT 
THAT ASSURES MAXIMUM COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE 
AT A MINIMUM OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATING EXPENSE, 
ACCORDING TO BERNHARD DAHL, SUCCESSFUL SEATTLE BUILDER 


RAY TAYLOR 


From the residential builder's standpoint, 
SEneca 


ERS quality operating equipment in the home 

SEATTLE MASTER BUILD we not only influences sales but is good as- 

surance of owner satisfaction. Mr. Dahl's 
BERN! . 


letter is typical. 
HOMAS CONRAN 
THO ap From the banker's standpoint, the type of 
MAHRENHOW? = operating equipment in the home should 
vow HYKES man receive critical consideration when rating 
yncasune 1908 apenas mortgage risks. For what a house costs 
SEATTLE, Wi to LIVE IN influences both the owner's 
Qu ability and his willingness to pay. 


That’s why it’s just good business for 
both builders amd bankers to look to 
GENERAL ELECTRIC for home heat- 
ing plants, wiring systems and kitchen 
appliances. 


The G-E Home Bureau's booklet “Your 
New Home and Your Pocketbook” 
demonstrates what effect high-quality 
— : e as our objective rad operating equipment has on the cost of 
pom ¢ today. We know tha home ownership. It’s a new approach to 

pul maximum 
ed in, & home 


Mail the coupon for free copy. 


kly accep 
helps to puilders- 


included Ge 
of etion. ‘ne 
yinets , complete wi 
fri rator, and water 
f most impressed with. 


f 
under Way, we 
rogram 
with the qnclude great 


ome: tmen 
than ever, ter conten! materials. 
in defense areas: productivity Defers? of 
workers means our share to 


all it stands for. 
Yours sincerely» 
H General Electric Home Bureau 

H Dept. HB-12811, 1285 Boston Ave. 

4 Bridgeport, Conn. 


Please send me a copy of Your New Home and Your 
Pocketbook. 


GENERALGS ELECTRIC 
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RESPONSIO = 
September 3, 1941 
Mr. T. C- Cieslak 
General Electric Home Bureau 
eve South 
equipment which assures 
fort and convenience at a minimum of maintohau~ 
Therefore, 4t was fitting that many of our members 
al Electric Home Bureau program 
ic equipment with 
are buying far in 
he beautiful General 
that today more 7; 
vability particularly 
of defense (he 
Name... 
Address...... 


THE 
NEw YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


I00 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE AND 40TH ST. TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, September 30, 1941 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, and in Federal Reserve and Other Banks . 
Exchanges, Collections and Other Cash Items . 

United States Government Obligations—Direct and Gusseawed . 
Other Bonds and Securities . es 

Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances . 

Interest Receivable, Accounts Receivable and Other anit. 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 

Equities in Real Estate . 

Banking Premises— Equity 


$215,964,100.30 
22,540,548.54 
187,109,431.43 
19,565,882.44 
117,551,523.82 
1,942,922.43 
3,658,336.13 
1,000,266.02 
2,393,301.72 
1,995,192.67 


$573,721,505.50 


LIABILITIES 


$519,670,295.63 
9,334,337.14 $529,004,632.77 
625,000.00 
1,272,489.16 
1,226,331.17 
1,000,000.00 


Deposits 

Outstanding and Certified Checks 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1941. 
Accounts Payable and Other Liabilities 
Acceptances 

Reserve for Contingencies 

Capital . . 

Surplus... . 

Undivided Profits 


12,500,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
3,093,052.40 40,593,052.40 


$573,721,505.50 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $5,142,927.97 in the above statement are deposited to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


TRUSTEES 


MALCOLM P. ALDRICH FRANCIS B._ DAVIS, JR. HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
New Yor resident New York 


JOHN E. BIERWIRTH 
President 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES C. COLGATE 
Jas. B. Colgate & Co. 


ALFRED A. COOK 
k, Nathan, Lehman 


& Greenman 


WILLIAM F. CUTLER 
Vice-President 


American Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co. 


United States Rubber Company 


F. TRUBEE DAVISON 
President, American Museum 
of Natural History 


RUSSELL H. DUNHAM 
Chairman of the Board 
Hercules Powder Company 


SAMUEL H., FISHER Sage, Gray, Todd & Sims 
Litchfield, Conn. 


VANDERBILT WEBB 


B. BREWSTER JENNINGS MEDLEY G. B. WHELPLEY 
Socony-V acuum Oil Co., Inc. Guggenheim Bros. 


HARRY T. PETERS 
New York 


SETON PORTER 
President, National Distillers 
Products Corporation 


DEAN SAGE 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Heard: Along MAIN STREET 


This material is compiled for 
BANKING by Albert Journeay, who is 
in charge of the Purse Company’s 
Chicago office. 


very long or been with the Marines 

or the Navy, you'll be knowing 
Quartermaster-Sergeant OWEN MULLI- 
GAN. He works at “ Mulligan’s Bank ”’— 
well, better call it the National Savings 
and Trust Company, which is its real 
name. 

Here’s the story: 

Back in 1923 Sergeant MULLIGAN, a 
veteran of military service under two 
flags, got his honorable discharge from 
the Marine Corps. It was no ordinary 
discharge, that of the sergeant. No in- 
deed. Major General John A. Lejeune, 
Commandant of the Corps, was there 
to hand it out in person; and practically 
every leather neck in the capital was 
there, too. 

Well, Sergeant MULLIGAN promptly 
found himself with a job as guard at the 
National Savings and Trust Company. 
And no sooner had he mounted post 
than a goodly number of his former 
buddies among the officers and enlisted 
men of the Leathernecks brought their 
business to “‘ Mulligan’s Bank.” 

The sergeant, who is still on the job 
as principal guard on the banking floor, 
was born in County Kildare (you’ve 
guessed it) Ireland, in 1864. Enlisting 
in the British Army in 1882, he was 
with Lord Roberts in the Afghanistan 


Sie if you’ve lived in Washington 


campaign. He became a United States 
citizen and a United States Marine in 
1896, serving continuously until his 
retirement in 1923. 

Frederick A. Fenning, Washington 
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Gracie Fields, English comedienne, who is touring the country for the second time in be- 

half of the British War Relief Society, is being interviewed on the radio by Dunlap C. 

Clark, president of The American National Bank of Kalamazoo, Michigan, who is chair- 

man of the Kalamazoo Committee of the British War Relief. Mr. Clark is chairman of the 
Membership Committee of the American Bankers Association 


attorney and director of the bank, who 
contributed this little story to BANKING, 
wrote: 

“Really, Sergeant MULLIGAN should 
be listed under ‘Other Resources,’ but 
his value is beyond measure. 

“Here’s his picture.” 

And we pass it on to you. 


* 


Hucu L. HARRELL, vice-president of 
the First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Oklahoma City, is justly 
renowned for the unique breakfasts at 
which he brings together his many 
friends at state and national bankers 
meetings. 

His memory for names rivals that of 
James J. Farley. At his breakfast dur- 
ing the recent A.B.A. convention in 
Chicago, Mr. HARRELL introduced each 
of his 96 guests giving their first and 
last names and their business affilia- 
tion without the slightest error or 
hesitation. 

Mr. HARRELL once was State Treas- 
urer of Oklahoma for 28 days—prob- 
ably the shortest tenure of office in the 
history of the State. He resigned that 
position to accept the presidency of 
the Federal Land Bank in Wichita. 


* 


EuGENE P. secretary of the 
Oklahoma Bankers Association and 
member of the American Bankers As- 
sociation Executive Council, is an ac- 


complished woodcarver. A sample of 
his skill, an ashtray, was presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. KOENEKE at 
the Harrell breakfast in Chicago, pre- 
viously referred to. Mr. Koeneke is now 
A.B.A. president. 

It’s a very special ashtray. The base 
is walnut, on which Mr. Gum carved a 
delicate design of edelweis and the Al- 
pine rose. But more interesting is the 
tray’s rim, made of 38 tiny pieces of 
wood, each from a world-famous his- 
torical or literary shrine. 

That brings up another story. For 
several years Mr. Gum has been col- 
lecting wood—a bit from Shakespeare’s 


church pew, Rembrandt’s home, Ann 
Hathaway’s cottage, Ironsides,” 
the linden under which Lincoln and 
Douglas debated, Patrick Henry’s pew, 
Jeff Davis’s trunk, Bill Nye’s house, 
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the White House—in all, 136 pieces 
from as many places. 

This unusual collection has been pains- 
takingly assembled, and Mr. Gum is 
ever on the alert for a new treasure. On 
a trip abroad a few years ago he was 
able, with the friendly aid of guides and 
caretakers, to acquire many new frag- 
ments. For the most part, they have 
come from wood discarded during re- 
pairs of the old buildings. 

At the breakfast, Mr. Gum gave the 
ashtray to the KoENEKES with a speech 
in verse which told the origin of each 
piece of wood in it. 


Talking about his hobby, he said: 
“Six or seven years ago I commenced 
making sail boats for the children in the 
neighborhood and found I had a knack 
for whittling. I also found it was a diver- 
sion from the daily routine, so went into 
it in a bigger way, making small articles 
of furniture and later larger ones, many 
of which have been given to my friends. 

“T discovered that an hour or two in 
my shop in the evening would get my 
mind off perplexing problems.” 

His shop is in the rear of his residence 
and is well equipped with the tools of 
the trade. 


Investment Service 


STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


UNITED 


STATES 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Telephone FRAnklin 6800—LD 92-93 


Teletype CGO 987 


This is the ashtray carved by Mr. Gum and 
presented to Mr. Koeneke 


* 


Dave H. Morris, Jr., has obtained 
leave from the Bank of New York 
and has accepted an appointment as 
assistant to Secretary Morgenthau. 
Mr. Morris will consult with other 
Treasury officials on special problems 
assigned by the Secretary. 

He has been connected with the Bank 
of New York since he was graduated 
from Harvard Business School in 1923. 
He became assistant treasurer in 1927, 
controller later in the same year, and 
vice-president in 1931, which post he 
held at the time of his selection by the 
Treasury Department. 

During World War I Mr. Morris 
served as a second lieutenant of infan- 
try. He is a trustee of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 


* 


THE MEMBERS of the board of direc- 
tors of the State Street Trust Company 
of Boston, are, like the directors of 
many other banking institutions, men 
of unusual ability and accomplishments. 
As an example of the type of men who 
direct this institution we mention below 
seven who are listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in 
America,” together with a few of their 
accomplishments. To list all would 
require a good sized book: 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, chairman 

of the board, former Secretary of the 

Navy, famed yachtsman, ex-mayor 

of Quincy, treasurer of the Cor- 

poration of Harvard College 1898- 

1929. 

Frank C. ALLEN, ex-Governor of 

Massachusetts; a trustee of Wellesley, 

and chairman of the board of Boston 

University. 

ALLAN Fores, president, director of 

many large institutions and cor- 

porations and a noted author. 

FREDERIC J. StmMsoN, famed lawyer 

and author, former professor at Har- 

vard University, Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary to the Argentine Republic 

1914-21, special Ambassador to Bra- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 51) 
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“TIME COUNTS!” 


“TIME COUNTS,” too, in emergencies due to burglary, forgery, 
employee dishonesty or negligence...in the home, on the 
highway and in all manner of businesses throughout the country. 
Are you certain you are fully protected against these threats 
to individual and corporate security . .. by a strong continent 
wide organization equipped to render instant service . . . every- 
where? For an expert analysis of your own situation, consult 


our local representative . . . today. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY ji NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Both Companies write FIDELITY + SURETY + CASUALTY 
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“What's this? 
Are you on defense work too?” 


—says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


e “Defense work? Well, we sell de- 


fense bonds if that’s what you mean.” 


“No ...1 mean this machine here. 
I see these Nationa Typewriting- 
Bookkeeping Machines ‘most every- 
where I go... . And people keep tell- 
ing me they're a help in defense work.” 


e “That’s easy to understand. For ex- 
ample, the nation’s defense efforts have 
put a severe strain on our personnel 

. and this NATIONAL is so versatile 
that it’s been a real aid in the 
emergency.” 


© “Versatile? But how can a machine 
be versatile?” 


e “Easy. . . . Right now you see it 


posting commercial loans . . . shortly, 
it will be F.H.A. mortgage loans. . . . 
Then later this same machine will post 
real estate accounts and trust accounts 
and the general ledger. And, believe 
it or not — it actually takes less than a 
minute to change the machine from 
any one of these jobs to any other.” 


- om -a-y! That i is versatility in a big 


wa y. 


e “And then, too, they’re so easy to 
operate . . . standard adding machine 
and typewriter keyboards, and com- 
plete visibility of forms in the machine 

. why, almost any of our clerks can 
operate it in an emergency.” 


© “You know ...1 think I'll go down 
to the Nationat office and get better 
acquainted with their bank machines 
... they seem to have every kind.” 


INVESTIGATE 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


MACHINES FOR ALL 
BANK- -BOOKKEEPING PURPOSES 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


zil in 1919, and pioneer golf and polo 
star. 

Morton C. noted engineer, 
member War Industries Board, trus- 
tee of Dartmouth College. 

BENTLEY W. WARREN, lawyer and 
corporation executive, member Mass- 
achusetts House of Representatives 
1891-92, ex-president Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, director of Boston 
Municipal Research Bureau, trustee 
Williams and Radcliffe Colleges. 
EDWARD WELCH, lawyer and 
corporation executive, yachtsman, 
executive and navigating officer U.S.S. 
Guinevere in World War I, trustee 
N. E. Conservatory of Music. 


* 


SIDNEY J. Downline, assistant-cash- 
ier, National Bank of Detroit, is an 
outstanding “ham” or amateur radio 
operator. 

The transmitter used by Mr. Dowp- 
Inc’s station W8BGA is a two-tube, 
home-made affair about the size of a 
cigar box and rating only 20 watts. De- 
spite this “flea” power, contacts have 
been established with amateurs in all 
states except Delaware, Nevada, and 
New Mexico, and with others in the 
West Indies and in South America. 


As a student in high school back in 
1912 he received wide publicity because 
of his reception of SOS signals from a 
Japanese steamer in distress 200 miles 
southeast of Cape Race. 

As a pioneer in radio Mr. Dowp1nc 
contributed to its development both 
by the construction of unusual sets 
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which were displayed as models and by 
inventions such as a light socket an- 
tenna which was produced and sold in 
large quantities. He also recently wrote 
an article on construction for a radio 
magazine. 

Among fellow bankers and “hams” 
with whom Mr. Downrnc has com- 
municated through the ether waves are: 
O. H. Ford, cashier, First National 
Bank, Granite, Oklahoma; J. D. H. 
Anderson, assistant-cashier, First State 
Bank, Uvalde, Texas; and Oscar G. 
Herrick, assistant-cashier, Honesdale 
National Bank, Honesdale, Pennsyl- 
vania. Moreover, when William Powers 


left the National Bank of Detroit to 
take up his duties as director of Cus- 
tomer Relations of the American Bank- 
ers Association, it was station W8SBGA 
which, through a Newark operator, 
kept him informed of what was going 
on back home in Detroit. 

Mr. Downprtnc’s second hobby is 
wood-working. 


* 


RoBERT H. McCacvueE, vice-president, 
the Union National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, also is an outstanding amateur 
radio operator, his hobby also being an 
aftermath of World War I, during 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 


Banking House 


Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 


LIABILITIES 


Acceptances 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses.... 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Income Collected but Not Earned 


Common Stock 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $183,355,231.05 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, September 24, 1941 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 

Other Bonds and Securities 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 


$1,778,348 ,067.54 


14,920,130.93 
$1,778,348,067.54 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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| $ 818,185,017.28 
624,063,801.66 
| 88,987,537.99 
2,850,000.00 
7 586,877.41 
\ -3,040,857.32 
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which he was the radio officer and Bat- 
talion Adjutant of the 155th Field 
Artillery, Rainbow Division, A.E.F. 
His station in his Sewickley home, 
WS8KByJ, is the legal limit for amateurs 
and has as much power as the average 
small town broadcasting station. 
W8KBJ is one of the units in the U. S. 
Army Amateur Radio System—a net- 
work of “hams” which meet every 
night to exchange traffic—that is to 
transmit messages. Operators of sta- 
tions in this network are both trained 
in radio operation and in cryptography. 
At present much of their work is trans- 
mitting messages from soldiers in camps 


SMALL HOME 


FINANCING 


to their families. In time of war they 
would be of great value to the Army in 
numerous ways. 


Fifty 4-Square Homes, architect designed 
Weyerhaeuser engineered, point the 


way to greater, all 


THESE 4-Square Homes 
represent enduring security 
for your money. Each design 
illustrates the ultimate val- 
ues that good architectural 
design and sound, engineered construc- 
tion brings to a home. 

Weyerhaeuser sponsored the devel- 
opment of these designs so that the 
owner of the small home can enjoy all 
the plus values which are the fruit of 

"experienced professional planning. 

26 leading American Architects, na- 

tionally known for their skill in small 


4-SQUARE LUMBER 
Improved, ready-to-use 4-Square 
Lumber is the best and most eco- 
nomical material for home con- 
struction. Correctly seasoned and 
available in a species and grade for 
every structural need. It is precision 
manufactured. Exact lengths and 
sizes eliminate needless sawing, fit- 
ting and material waste. This saves 
time and materials in construction. 
Its squared ends and edges make for 
tight joints, full bearing and better 
workmanship. 
Copyright 1941, Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 


4-SQUARE HOME 
BUILDING SERVICE 


’round home value 


house design, in coopera- 
tion with Weyerhaeuser en- 
gineers, created these 50 
patterns of modern homes. 

Good design assures au- 
thentic architectural treatment, com- 
fortable, efficient room arrangement, a 
maximum of service and convenience 
features. Sound engineering provides 
for enduring construction—firm founda- 
tions, rigid framing, adequate bracing, 
correct material for all structural needs. 
These homes are designed, engineered, 
for low upkeep and high resale value. 


Write for the Book of 
FIFTY 4-SQUARE HOMES 


This Book of homes illus- 
trates ideal examples of small 
home values. It shows how 
the owner of a small home 
can get desirable features 
that result from the coordi- 
nated thinking of building 
experts, using the modern 
materials available for bet- 
ter, more economical construction. Along 
with this book, we'll send the High Cost of 
Cheap Construction, a clearly illustrated 
manual of the right way to build. Address 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 
2056 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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An interesting sidelight is the circle 
of friends of the air formed by the opera- 
tors in the net. Most of these have never 
met but all operators are known by their 
first names and strong ‘cosmic’ friend- 
ships are formed in their nightly con- 
tacts. 

* 


F. YOounc, vice-president 
and trust officer of The National City 
Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
elected to the board of trustees of 
Western Reserve University. He is a 
graduate of Adelbert College and the 
Western Reserve University Law School; 
is also secretary of the finance commit- 
tee of Saint Luke’s Hospital, a director 
of the Perfection Stove Company, the 
J. B. Pearce Company, and the Leader 
Building Company. 

Mr. Younc is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Trust Division 
of the American Bankers Association 
and is a member of the trust committee 
of the Ohio Bankers Association, as 
well as a member of the American, 
Ohio and Cleveland Bar associations. 
He is a member of the faculty of The 
Graduate School of Banking of the 
American Bankers Association and the 
author of the Association’s handbook 
on the “Review and Survey of Trust 
Securities.” 

* 


Leo D. WELCH, supervisor of Argen- 
tine branches of The National City 
Bank of New York, has been appointed 
president of the Argentine Trade Pro- 
motion Corporation. This organization, 
sponsored by the Argentine Govern- 
ment, seeks wider markets in the 
United States for non-competitive raw 
and finished products of the Argentine. 
The functions of the corporation are 
purely promotional and will not include 
buying or selling merchandise. Mr. 
WE cH is highly esteemed in Argen- 
tine business circles and at one time 
served as a director of the Bank of the 
Nation. His new duties will play an 
important role in the United States’ 
“Good Neighbor Policy.” 


* 


J. N. Epens, president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Corsicana, was one of 
five distinguished Texans honored this 
year at the famous Burris Jenkins An- 
nual Barbecue held at Hillsboro. 

Mr. Epens and the other four out- 
standing men were honored because of 
their faithful and valuable service to 
the State. The selection was made by an 
advisory group of prominent citizens. 
Business and civic leaders, 1,500 strong, 
gathered at the barbecue to pay tribute 
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to the selectees in a celebration that 
was unique and colorful. 


* 


OrvaL (Big Jeff) vice- 
president and manager of the Fresno 
branch of the Security-First National 
Bank caught the headlines in the sport 
pages of the Chicago papers during the 
recent A.B.A. convention. 

It was Mr. OvERALL’s first visit in 
the Windy City in 28 years, and when 
the word got around that the old time 
Cub pitching wizard was back at the 
scene of his triumphs, reporters, ball 
players of an earlier day, and admirers, 
flocked to his suite in the Drake Hotel. 
Present among others were Mordecai 
(Three-Fingered) Brown and Jimmy 
Archer, two other Cub immortals. 

Coast bankers will tell you that Big 
Jeff, who was one of the greatest pitch- 
ers who ever walked to a mound, is just 
as good a banker as he was a ball player. 

Incidentally, Mr. Overatt hadn’t 
seen a major league game since 1913 
but was planning on seeing the World 
Series while in the East. 


* 


Perry C. MADEIRA, Jr., president, 
Land Title Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, is keenly interested in 
exploration and archaeology. He has 
visited the ruins of the Maya civiliza- 
tion in their great cities of Chichen, 
Itza, and Uxmal in the Yucatan, and 
their well-known site at Quirigua in 
Guatamala. 

In December 1930, under the sponsor- 
ship of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum and backed in part by the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin and the 
New York Times, Mr. MADEIRA or- 
ganized and directed an aerial expedi- 
tion over Yucatan, locating from the 
air four new Maya ruined cities never 
before known to exist, the largest one 
of which was found on the ground three 
years ago by explorers of the Carnegie 
Corporation at the latitude and longi- 
tude described in the report on this trip. 
He also visited with a professional ar- 
chaeologist a site in the hinterland of 
Guatamala called Zacualpa, which was 
the first time this ruined city had been 
investigated by white explorers. 


* 


Frank G. BELCHER, vice-president 
of The First National Trust and Savings 
Bank of San Diego, has been a keen 
student of Latin American customs and 
affairs ever since he graduated from 
Princeton University. As president of 
the California International Exposition 
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at San Diego during 1935-36, he made 
a success of that fair. Recently, Mr. 
BELCHER was appointed American na- 
val attaché in South America. Well 
known as an admirer of Mexico and a 
close friend of General Calles and Presi- 
dent Camacho, Mexico City’s leading 
newspaper El Excelsior devoted some 
space to congratulating Mr. BELCHER 
and wishing him every success in his 
new position. Quoting directly from El 


Excelsior: “Como el Sr. Belcher es 
ampliamente conocido en Mexico de- 
bemos felicitarnos por su nombramiento 
. . . y felicitar los Estados Unidos al 
mandar al Sur de Rio Grande un hombre 
que actuara como un verdadero Emba- 
jador de buena voluntad. . .” Or as we 
would say, “Since Mr. BELCHER is so 
well known in Mexico, we felicitate him 
on his appointment. . . and at the same 
time congratulate the United States 


DEVOTION TO DUTY IS A 
TELEPHONE TRADITION 


High morale, devotion to duty, ingenuity in 
meeting new circumstances and the ability 
and will to work with each other and with the 
public are traditional characteristics of tele- 
phone employees. 

Times like these not only demand these 
characteristics, they serve to create and 
extend them. 

Now, more than ever, the creed of tele- 
phone workers is expressed in these words— 


%, “We'll do our best to get your call through.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


**THE TELEPHONE HOUR" is broadcast every Monday evening over the N. B. C. Red Network.- 
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for sending south of the Rio Grande 
one who will be a real ambassador of 
goodwill.” 


* 


E. MAck, now vice-president 
of The George D. Harter Bank, Canton, 
Ohio, began work with his institution 
as a messenger boy on May 12, 1881. 
Throughout the ensuing 60 years he has 
served well both his bank and his com- 
munity. While Mr. Macx is first of all 
a banker, he has never neglected the 
equally important lighter side of life. 
He is an ardent angler and if time per- 
mitted he would go fishing seven days 


a week. He was also one of Canton’s 
pioneer golfers and in his younger days 
consistently turned in most creditable 
scores. He doesn’t play golf today but 
as a substitute he can be found, in 
leisure moments when he isn’t fishing, 
playing cards with a group of old-time 
friends at the Masonic Temple. 


* 


Lewis S. ARMSTRONG, vice-president 
and cashier of the St. Joseph Valley 
Bank of Elkhart, Indiana, has been 
elected president of the Indiana Univer- 
sity Alumni Association. Mr. ARMSTRONG 
has been associated with banking since 


American Foreign Trade 


carries on 


Despite exchange regulations, blocking regulations, export 
licensing, and war-time hazards, American foreign trade carries 
on. Statistics show that both imports and exports in recent 
months exceed the dollar volume for the corresponding period 
last year. 

A striking feature shown by these current statistics is the 
shifts taking place in the destination of our exports and the 
origin of our imports. 

The Foreign Department of Manufacturers Trust Company 
continues its active role of facilitating the movement of mer- 
chandise between countries. Customers find our highly trained 
staff increasingly valuable in coping with the ever changing 
conditions. 

Domestic banks are cordially invited to make full use of 
our extensive facilities. They are assured of efficient and 
friendly service. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


his graduation from the University jn 
1926. He is a former president of the 
Elkhart County Bankers Association. 


* 


H. H. STEcuHER, assistant cashier, 
The State Bank of Haven, Kansas, 
recently won first place in the Missouri- 
Kansas Trap-shooting Tournament.The 
prize was a Ford sedan. Mr. STEcHER 
modestly states that his shooting is far 
from consistent and that his victory 
was just a case of his being right at the 
right time. However, since he won in 
the shoot-off of a three-way tie, witha 
handsome prize hanging in the balance, 
it is clearly indicated that he has what 
it takes when the chips are down. 

While trap-shooting is his major 
hobby, in recent years he has cherished 
an ambition to be able to play top flight 
competitive golf. His golf, he reports, 


suffers from the same ailment which 
Bill Ruddick (BANKING, December 
1939) says afflicts his rifle shooting—he 
seldom hits the same way or place twice. 

The State Bank of Haven is, inci- 
dentally, celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary. Its president, N. B. Sawyer, 
who recently celebrated his ninety-third 
birthday, and C. Stecher, vice-president 
and father of the trap-shooting cham- 
pion, who is 87, both are in excellent 
health and active in the bank’s affairs. 


* 


THE CONDUCTOR of this column re- 
cently had occasion to speak at a meet- 
ing in a midwestern city. On arrival at 
his hotel he inquired of the clerk as to 
where the meeting would be held and 
the time. Having been duly misin- 
formed on both items he, as he had 
certain illustrative charts to display, 
then asked the clerk, “Have you an 
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easel around this hotel?” The clerk, 
thoughtfully scratching his head, re- 
plied, “No, by gosh, we haven’t. We 
had one here yesterday but I’m sure he 
checked out.” 


Dr. L. S. Rowe, director general of the Pan 
American Union, center, presenting flags of 
the 21 American republics to Arthur S. 
Kleeman, president of the Colonial Trust 
Company, New York, right, at the opening 
of the bank’s new Rockefeller Center office. 
Colonel V. Clement Jenkins, president of the 
Sixth Avenue Association, Inc., left, par- 
ticipated in the opening ceremonies. This 
new branch will serve as headquarters for 
the bank’s Latin-American business and for 
the handling of loans incident to national 
defense 


* 

RECENT War Department newcomer, 
as ‘Chief of Women’s Interest Section, 
Bureau of Public Relations,” is youth- 
ful Mrs. William Pettus Hobby. Mrs. 
Hobby’s hubby was Governor of Texas 
from 1917 to 1920 and is now publisher 
of the Houston, Tex., Post. Her hobby 
is banking, for, in her own right, she is 
a stockholder and board member of 
the Cleburne National Bank. In 1939-41 
she worked in the legal department of 
the state banking department, codify- 
ing the banking laws of Texas. Mrs. 
Hobby is also an executive of broad- 
casting station KPRC. 

* 


Frank G. Belcher 
(See news item on page 53) 
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46,800 NEW PAY CHECKS 
TO SPEND 


Since 1939, A New City Of 150,000 

Has Sprung Up In Greater Cleveland 
Today, there are some 46,800* more workers on greater 
Cleveland pay rolls than in April, 1939. With the national 
average of 3.2 persons to a family, this means 150,000 
more people with needs to satisfy, with money to spend. 
This new market, for every type of goods and service, 
added to the normal needs of the community, makes 
Cleveland increasingly important as a commercial and 

financial center. 

A correspondent relationship with Central National 
Bank insures the prompt handling of collections and 
transit items to keep pace with the faster tempo of 


business in Cleveland and the Great Lakes region. 


*U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Yimaneing Accounls 


..Involve 12, 18 or 24 receiving, 
posting, follow-up and handling 
transactions per account. 


Yet, profitable operation is as- 
sured if detailed work and costs 
are kept at a minimum. 


Our great Financing Companies 
and Banks, who have been en- 
gaged in this line of business 
for many years, have solved this 
problem by using Alllison's Pay- 
ment or Deposit Coupon Books. 


Their actual experience has 
proven that - expenses are re- 
duced - receiving services are 
speeded up - collections im- 
proved and greater convenience 
provided for the customer. 


Your Personal Loan and Finan- 
cing problems are the same as 
their problems and a knowledge 
of this system, it’s advantages 
and economy, will show that it 
will do just as much for your 
bank as it has for the thousands 
of others engaged in this same 
class of business. 


Write to ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 
for complete information and 
samples. There is no obligation. 
All the facts will be gladly 
furnished. Do it Today. 


LLISON 


SINCE 1888 


Consumer Credit 


Regulation 


ARTHUR O. DteETz, president, Com- 
mercial Investment Trust Corporation, 
before the Boston CONFERENCE ON 
DISTRIBUTION. 


W; have been doing business under 
Regulation W now for more than a 
month. We have found that, in its 
present form, it is in accord with sound, 
constructive business principles and it is 
being administered intelligently. The 
more conservative sales finance com- 
panies have long decried any tendency 
to make down payments too small and 
to lengthen the maturity dates of instal- 
ment paper unduly. The observance of 
Regulation W will prevent such un- 
sound practices, and should have an 
educational value that will outlive the 
life of the Regulation. 

The day Regulation W was issued by 
the Federal Reserve Board, I stated 
publicly that the standards for instal- 
ment selling it laid down were practical 
and sound. Our experience since has 
served, on the whole, to support that 
judgment. 

The minimum down payment now 
required of 3314 per cent on automo- 
biles, 20 per cent on refrigerators and 
other household equipment, and 10 
per cent on furniture should not cut the 
volume of time sales materially at a 
time when employment is expanding 
and wages are rising. The restriction of 
maturities on instalment paper to a 
maximum of 18 months, on the other 
hand, will tend to contract the volume 
of such paper outstanding. Prior to Sep- 
tember 1, when Regulation W went into 
force, more than half of the new motor 
cars sold on time were financed over 
periods of 19 to 24 months. The majority 
of mechanical refrigerators sold on the 
instalment plan were sold on credit 
terms covering periods of 24 to 36 
months. 

Officials in Washington who follow 
the effect of Regulation W will under- 
stand, of course, that it will not affect 
immediately the volume of instalment 
paper outstanding. Some months must 
elapse before the longer-term paper 
acquired by finance companies and 
banks before September 1 will have 
been paid off. According to my calcula- 
tions, six to eight months will elapse 
before the amount of instalment paper 
outstanding will decline to a level that 
will fully reflect the shorter maximum 
maturities permitted by Regulation W. 


\ 


\ 
th 


. .. ahead of the times, and the center 
of activity—that’s the new Stevens 


Camera Club. 


It’s another Stevens innovation, (avail- 
able to guests without charge) . . . and 
the immediate center of interest to thou- 
sands of traveling camera fans. It’s a 
unique, convenient set-up, designed 
especially for that omnipresent guest, 
the man-with-the-camera. 


The entire club—dark rooms, projection 
rooms, club rooms, equipment, exhibits, 
and photographic library—is under the 
supervision of The Stevens Staff Photog- 
rapher, who offers friendly advice on the 
fine points of photographic art and 
mechanics to members of the club. 


Only a month old, The Stevens Camera 
Club has already become the topic of 
enthusiastic talk among members of the 
photographic industries as well as the 
center of interest to the amateur camera 
fan staying at The Stevens. 

A popular, revolutionary service to 
hotel guests, The Stevens Camera Club 
is right in focus . . and very much in 
keeping with the progressive direction 


of The Stevens Way. 


JOSEPH P. BINNS 
General Manager 
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Just because Regulation W, in its 
present form, has proved workable 
and even helpful, an unqualified bene- 
diction cannot be given to this invasion 
of the field of business economics. I 
view with some concern the possibility 
that it may be amended to step up 
minimum down payments and shorten 
maximum maturity dates for instal- 
ment paper. Do not forget that Regu- 
lation W can be changed at any time 
by action of a majority of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal System. I do 
not think that the Board would exer- 
cise, arbitrarily, the charter powers 
contained in the executive order of the 
President. I believe that it will main- 
tain the policy of holding industry 
conferences before taking important 
steps. Nevertheless, business must oper- 
ate under the hazard of change, with- 
out prior notice. 


I vo not quarrel with the provisions of 
Regulation W as they now stand. They 
establish instalment credit terms that 
conservative sales finance companies 
have long favored as sound and con- 
structive from the standpoints of the 
buyer, the seller, and the banker. 

I am deeply concerned, however, 
with the possibility that, at some future 
date, these terms may be made more 
drastic. In the Foreword to Regulation 
W we find outlined objectives that in 
my judgment cannot possibly be achieved 
through the regulation of instalment 
credit. Nevertheless, these objectives 
could be made the basis for imposing 
further severe restrictions upon instal- 
ment credit terms that would merely 
serve to divert available durable con- 
sumer goods to the wealthier groups of 
the population who alone could conven- 
iently pay cash for their purchases. It 
would be more logical to ration deliv- 
eries according to the purchaser’s 
justification for his purchase. 

All persons who oppose a retrogres- 
sion in living standards among the 
lower-income groups, and all who desire 
greater social and economic equality, 
must oppose further tightening of the 
instalment credit standards laid down 
in the Reserve Board’s Regulation. 
Rather, when the present emergency 
has passed, we should seek reasonable 
liberalization of these terms as a stimu- 
lus to business at that time. 

I am concerned also because some 
people, including even sincere social 
teformers, retain an unfounded preju- 
dice against instalment selling which is 
based upon a lack of understanding of 
this beneficial institution, which has 
done so much to raise the standard of 
living during the past 20 or 30 years. 
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He wants to know... 


You live in a record age, all right! At a hundred points. . . in taxes, earn- 


ings, social security, and endless others . 


. . your records are subject to 


greater, more frequent inspection. Accurate, clear records are vital now... 
durable records that will be just as clear, just as available years from now! 
You are sure of that when your own records are safely kept on L. L. Brown 
record papers. Thousands of well-known bankers, business men, and ac- 
countants will tell you that there is no better way! 


A truly negligible addition to your record costs . . . or no addition at all!... 
will bring you the protection of these superfine papers. Ask your printer to 
show you how they give you the utmost of uniformity and durability for 
your records .. . the advantages of their perfect surface for writing or typ- 
ing, flawless erasure and re-writing. Nearly a hundred years of fine paper 
making guarantee every L. L. Brown record paper. 


... for your correspondence! 


FREE! . . . This newest 
L. L. Brown booklet (read- 
ing time about 8 minutes) 
shows you how to get su- 
perior records, more im- 
pressive stationery at 
microscopic... if any... 
extra cost. Write today— 
please ask for booklet B. 
““MUCH for a mite.” 


You add constantly to your prestige in 
the minds of your clients and customers 
with every letter you send out on a fine, 
crisp L. L. Brown bond. Your printer will 
gladly suggest a letterhead for you on one 
of these unusual letter papers. 


L: BROWN 


PAPER COMPANY 
Established in 1849 


Adams, Massachusetts 


Papers for Dependable Records, 
Impressive Correspondence 
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(1) Increasing interest in methods of 
effecting estatetransfer economy, 
growing concern about the financial 
future of families, should make 1942 
a year of record-breaking response to 
well-planned trust advertising. 


(2) Trust advertising prepared for 
your bank by Purse will have the 
proven effectiveness that only many 
years of successful experience can 
give it. 

(3) Now is the time to invite a Purse 
representative to discuss this with 
you; or, if you prefer, to request us 
to give you complete information by 
letter, without obligation to you. 


PU 


COMPANY 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Personal to a Trust Officer: 


(From a letter written by another trust officer): ‘“The 
Purse Company has been handling our trust advertising 
for some time. If the results of the advertising mairtain, 
it looks as though they will be in the driver’s seat as long 
as they want the business. We have just signed up for a 
2-year program for 1942 and 1943.”’ 


Would you like to be as enthusiastic as that about your 
trust advertising? Ask for information, without obligation 
— now. 
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A Variety of Problems 


Here are brief excerpts from a few of the addresses at the 
Chicago convention of the American Bankers Association. 


Make Them Bankable 


Mark A. Brown, vice-president, Harris Trust and Savy- 
ings Bank, Chicago, before the DEFENSE FINANCING RounD 
TABLE. 


Ovr responsibility at the moment goes beyond our normal 
function in the community. We are a part of these United 
States. We are challenged to accept the responsibility that 
is placed upon us, and we must endeavor in every way pos- 
sible to serve our customers in a broader way than we have 
before. Let’s see if we cannot make them bankable. If we 
cannot make them bankable, sure, let’s go to the next best 
thing. Let’s see if two heads can make them bankable, and 
if we cannot get two, we will call the Federal Reserve, and 
then we will go to the RFC, but let’s see if we cannot 
take the customer by the hand and find out how we can 
provide him with funds to build that contract. 


Instalment Loans 
Joun Burcess, vice-president, Northwestern National 


| Bank and Trust Company, Minneapolis, before the BANK 


MANAGEMENT ROUND TABLE. 


I PLEAD the cause of instalment loan departments in banks. 
I urge their continuance, their growth, the extension of this 
banking service to the limits of safety. Ani the limits of 
safety are the limits of the American people’s honesty and 
capacity to consume and pay, and such limits have not yet 
been sighted, much less reached. 

It is up to all of us now, I believe, to do several specific 
things: 

1. We should do our utmost to continue extensions of 
instalment credit within the scope of the Reserve Board’s 
regulations. Too sharp a contraction would certainly not be 
in the public interest at this time. 

2. We should endeavor to increase the scope of banks’ 


Tom K. Smith, president, Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis, 

and Dr. A. H. Giannini, former chairman, Bank of America N. T. & 

S. A., are serving as national chairman and vice-chairman, respec- 

tively, of the 1941 Community Mobilization for Human Needs. 

Below, left to right, Mr. Smith; Edward G. Robinson, screen star; 
and Dr. Giannini 
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activities in this field, because it is their rightful field and can 
be best cultivated by them at the least expense to the 
consumer. 

3. The banks should maintain their positions in this 
field because when defense industries are liquidated a vast 
amount of labor and capital will have to be employed in 
consumer goods industries, and the banks should be in a 
position to stimulate a revival in these peace-time industries 
through the smooth operation of the machinery of instal- 
ment sales and financing. 


Looking Forward 


ROBERT W. SPARKS, associate field director, Defense 
Savings Staff, U. S. Treasury, before the PuBLic RELATIONS 
CONFERENCE. 


Tae defense savings program is giving to banking an op- 
portunity to redeem American faith in thrift. Rebuilding 
that fundamental back into the American character returns 
to banking a priceless invaluable asset. In the long run, this 
alone will be so valuable to banking that any temporary 
drain on deposits and the expense of supporting the defense 
savings program without profit will fade into insignificance. 
The combined force of all the banks of the nation could not 
resell thrift to the American public as effectively as it is now 
being done by the defense savings program. The present 
emergency is temporary, but the benefits of the program to 
banking will go on for decades after the emergency is passed. 


Recuperative Power 


DovuctLas MILLER, author, at the PUBLIC RELATIONS Con- 
FERENCE: 


Tis contest is going to cost a great deal of money. But 
let us not worry about that. Whatever it costs to preserve 
our liberties, our lives, and our national existence is worth 
it. lam not worried in the long run about the cost of this war 
to America. No matter what we spend in money, we will 
still have our national resources left to us—our farms and 
factories are still productive; our people energetic and re- 
sourceful. We have such physical resources and such recu- 
perative powers in the United States that within 10 years we 
could rebuild our country after any disaster and achieve a 
standard of living higher than we have hitherto known. 


At the state bank supervisors annual convention in St. Paul: left to 

right, Dr. Harold Stonier, executive manager, A.B.A.; William R. 

White, New York superintendent of banks; John D. Hospelhorn, 

Maryland deputy commissioner; Leo H. Paulger, Federal Reserve 

System; Laurence R. Lunden, University of Minnesota; John C. 

Bell, Jr., Pennsylvania secretary of banking; W. A. Brown, Mon- 
tana superintendent of banks 
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Copper and Brass 
eliminate rust-burden 
and reduce depreciation! 


In these two ways the house built 

with non-rust Anaconda Metals is 

a better risk for mortgage money. 

Freedom from rust-repairs means 

just that much greater solvency 
for the mortgagee and that much greater 
value for the house in later years. 


Building materials such as brass or copper 
water pipe, Everdur copper-silicon alloy hot 
water tanks, copper sheet metal work and 
bronze screens, cost so little more than rustable 
products that, in terms of service rendered per 


year, per dollar, they are far more economical. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Subsidiary of Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. In Canada: Anaconda American 


Brass Limited, New Toronto, Ontario. 41227 
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This department of BANKING is 
conducted by our Methods and 
Ideas reporter, John J. McCann. 


Cooperation 

THE BANK oF St. HELENs at Shively, 
Kentucky, notifying depositors that 
savings account interest would be dis- 
continued after December 1, suggested 
that they buy Series E Defense Savings 
Bonds with money now at interest with 
the bank. 

Cashier F. A. Gulledge, in a letter to 
the depositors, explained that desirable 
investments were not available and that 
“in keeping with sound banking prac- 
tice we cannot continue to pay 2 per 
cent on time and savings accounts.” He 
added: 

“We would suggest that you buy 
Series E Defense Savings Bonds with 
the money you now have on interest 
with us. You are being paid only 2 per 
cent on this money at present and on 
investment in Series E Savings Bonds, 
you will be paid 2.9 per cent interest if 
the bonds are held to maturity. 

“There is no safer investment in the 
world today than bonds of the United 
States Government, and, when you buy 
Defense Bonds, you are helping your 
country at a time when it most needs 
help. 

“We have Defense Bonds for sale 
and shall be glad to discuss the purchase 
of them with you at any time.” 
Priorities 

THE Jos of signing priorities certifi- 
cates and other official documents— 
once an onerous and time-consuming 
task—is now greatly simplified by a new 
piece of equipment manufactured by 
The Todd Company, Rochester, New 
York. The machine is equipped with 33 
signature plates, each carrying a sepa- 
rate priority rating. When the certifi- 
cates are signed, the proper plate is 
locked into the machine and an impres- 
sion made on the face of the document 
by automatic electrical operation. Aside 
from the important element of time- 
saving, the machine is a positive pre- 
ventive against forgery and counterfeit- 
ing of priorities certificates. The multi- 
colored background against which the 
signature “D. M. Nelson” is superim- 
posed is so intricate that it is impossible 
to forge or counterfeit. 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


Strike Up the Band 


THe Wiwe-a-Wake 4H Club of 
Sherwood, Wisconsin, is proud of its 
40-piece band—the 1941 national win- 
ners. And it is equally proud of the 
credit line painted on the bass drum 
which mentions the SHERWOOD STATE 
BANK as official sponsor. Through the 
good offices of J. C. Hallett, executive 
vice-president, this institution has been 
the champion of the local club for the 
past 11 years. The band will give a con- 
cert this month at the International 
Club Congress at Chicago which will be 
held in conjunction with the annual 
Livestock Exposition. 


Draft Leave 


PERMANENT STAFF members of the 
BANK of AMERICA who have been called 
to military service need have no concern 
about their positions because of any ex- 
tension of the military service period, it 
was announced recently. Originally all 
service men were given one year leave of 
absence, with preservation of pension 
and seniority rights. This is automatic- 
ally extended “for the duration.” L. M. 
Giannini made this comment: “Any 
young man who has been called to the 
nation’s service from our permanent 
staff rolls, and who desires to resume 
his banking career immediately follow- 
ing his release, will be welcomed back 
and given his old position or one of 
equivalent standing and opportunity.” 

Many banks have subscribed to this 
policy and it has been suggested as a 
good idea to bolster army morale to in- 
dividually inform former employees of 
their extended leave when their first 
year in service is up. Nothing would be 
more encouraging to the men in camp. 


The Wide-a-Wake 4-H Club’s 40-piece band 


Hope Chest 


WorcesTteR County INstITUTION 
FoR Savincs (Worcester, Massachu- 
setts) promotes the “Hope Chest 
Plan”—a systematic schedule of weekly 
savings designed to produce the down 
payment for a home in four years or less. 
The plan is fitted to individual re- 
quirements and covers down payments 
on homes costing from $3,600 to $6,000. 
The monthly deposits—like rent— 
range from $30 to $50, depending upon 
the required down payment. For those 
who may have a nest egg already 
started, the plan suggests applying the 
amount to reduce the weekly deposit or 
shorten the deposit schedule. The 
“Hope Chest” theme is directed to 
young married couples. The bank uses 
the slogan: “Take your home out of the 
‘hope chest’ stage and begin to live in it 
this economical way.” At the comple- 
tion of the deposit schedule, the bank is 
prepared to finance the home. 
Bulletin 

CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK of Cleve- 
land publishes “The Progressive Bulle- 
tin,” a daily employee house organ. 
Usually the paper consists of a single 
mimeograph sheet with printed head- 
ing. A while ago the paper blossomed 
forth with a special eight-page edition 
in honor of the 18 employees drafted by 
Uncle Sam. First page listed the names 
of these men and a cordial letter by the 
president. Then followed a page of 
greetings from each of the 600 employ- 
ees. Page three contained a series of 
“Quotations from Camp.” A double- 
page showed candid shots of army camp 
life and pictures of the former employees 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 


BANKING 


“HOW DO YOU MANAGE TO GIVE SO MUCH 
OF YOUR TIME TO MY DEFENSE PROBLEMS?“ 


IBM PROOF MACHINES 


GIVE BANK EXECUTIVES EXTRA TIME 
FOR CUSTOMER PROBLEMS 


When the need for internal supervision is effectively reduced, bank executives “find” 
more time to give to their customer problems. . . and that is of vital importance in these 
times of emergency. IBM Proof Machines are contributing a large share of extra min- 
utes through their certainty in handling check proving procedures. 

In hundreds of banks, both large and small throughout the country, IBM Proof 
Machines have made a single, rapid and dependable operation of check sorting, listing, 
proving, and endorsing . . . eliminating difference-time delays, and in many other ways 
insuring prompt and efficient dispatch of each day’s business regardless of check volume. 
All four operations proceed simultaneously with automatic precision and the final 
result is always the same. 

With the knowledge that clearance and transit schedules will be properly met with- 
out fail, management is left free to do more constructive work for customers. 

In the interest of giving the best possible service to your bank’s customers, it will be 
to your advantage to investigate the IBM Proof Machine method. Write today and 
address your letter to 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Offices in & Principal Cities 
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METHODS—Continued 


now in service. Copies were airmailed 
to the boys in camp, one to their parents 
at home, and to directors of the bank. 
There’s a good thought in this gesture 
for house organ editors. 


Finger Print 


A SPLENDID piece of community co- 
operation has been reported by the 
EVANSVILLE CLEARING House Assocl- 
ATION. The current government prob- 
lem of registering aliens, checking birth 
certificates, and establishing citizenship 
has made finger printing an arduous 


task for the FBI and local police. When 
the local police offered to do this work 
for Evansville banks and other large 
concerns, every member cooperated. To 
facilitate the work all necessary forms 
for each employee were completed in 
advance, the only time used was in 
making the actual impressions. It has 
been suggested that banks anticipate 
this problem and set an example by of- 
fering to have this job done at the con- 
venience of the local bureau or police. 


Pension Fund 


Curicaco TITLE & Trust COMPANY 
has created an employees’ retirement 


51. 
Center of a Cfreat Jade 


Within a 500 mile radius of St. Louis 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


live over fifty-million people. To a large 
proportion of these, St. Louis is the 
nearest large city, easily accessible... 
the headquarters of supply and demand. 


To the vast amount of normal trade 
centering in and about St. Louis we 
must now consider the increased com- 
mercial and industrial activity brought 
about by military and defense require- 
ments. More than ever, the advantage 
of a good St. Louis banking connection 
is readily apparent. 


To correspondents, Mercantile- 
Commerce offers a valuable, efficient 
financial service in the center of this 
active territory...a service based upon 
extensive facilities and the cumulative 
banking experience of eighty-four years. 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 


Bank and Trust Company 
SAINT LOUIS 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


and pension fund with an interesting 
angle of bank participation: The com- 
pany will contribute 25 per cent of the 
amount paid into the fund each year by 
employees and in addition will con- 
tribute an amount equal to 10 per cent 
of net earnings of the company after 
setting aside $6 a share on the capital 
stock. These sums will constitute a trust 
fund to be managed without charge. 
All earnings will be accumulated for the 
benefit of participating employees. The 
plan is open to all employees at least 21 
years of age and who have been on the 
payroll for two or more years. Each par- 
ticipant will contribute not less than 2 
per cent or more than 5 per cent of sal- 
aries. The plan provides disability and 
death benefits as well as retirement. 


Miniatures 


Two MINIATURES do a selling job for 
the Security-First NATIONAL 
oF Los ANGELES. The bank imprints a 
signature on the roof of a small rubber 
model car and distributes miniature 
plaster home models as a reminder 
of the bank’s home-financing service. 
These trinkets are eye-stoppers and like 
all such pieces, customers like to take 
them home for the children. Once in the 
home they do the selling job of a calen- 
dar or a mailing piece. The bank name 
is a gentle reminder which sooner or 
later influences a sale. 


Folder produced by the Advertising Depart- 

ment of the American Bankers Association 

to aid banks in forewarning their customers 

to be forearmed when income tax time rolls 
around 
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Family-Protection 

Ononpaca County Savincs BANK 
of Syracuse, New York, does a land- 
office business with the merchandising 
story behind its current “ Family-Pro- 
tection Mortgage.” The plan simply 
combines life insurance with the mort- 
gage contract at a cost of about two 
cents a day for each $1,000 of original 
mortgage. It is offered in conjunction 
with both 20 and 25 FHA insured mort- 
gage or the bank’s own thrift mortgage 


plan for similar periods. The only re- | 
quirement for the protection feature is | 
good health with an age-limit of 45 


years for borrowers on the 20-year plan 
and 40 on the 25-year plan. 


Educational 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, makes a point of ex- 
plaining its statement of condition. In a 
recent advertisement showing compara- 
tive figures reflecting growth and prog- 
ress was the item “furniture and fix- 
tures” reduced from $4,000 to zero. 
While the bank received many compli- 
mentary letters from friends and cus- 
tomers, a number of inquiries wanted 
to know what in the world happened to 
the furniture and fixtures. Promptly the 
bank inserted the answer to these in- 
quiries in generous newspaper space, 
and in another section of the paper 
reproduced the original comparative 
statement and invited further ques- 
tions. 


Defense Ad 


THE STATE PLANTERS BANK AND 
Trust Company, Richmond, Virginia, 
published a Defense Bond advertise- 
ment featuring a mass background of 
the familiar typewriter test sentence: 


“Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of their country.” The 
Sentence was repeated 32 lines deep. 
Bursting through the center of the ad- 
vertisement was a bold faced shield 
shouting DEFENSE BONDS.” 
The bank signature, as shown above, 
was embodied in the torn space in 
reverse plate. 
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Nash could 
ave done his figuring on pa- 
per. But he likes to do danas the 
old-fashioned way. Unfortunately, 
it makes a r impression on his 
customers. In their business they 
rely on modern methods... and 
they expect their bank to do the 
same. 


That’s why so many banks today 
furnish checks on Hammermill 
Safety. 


Hammermill Safety makes a good 
impression on customers. They rely 
on Hammermill Papers in their busi- 
ness. They know Hammermill qual- 
ity. And when they see “Hammer- 
mill Safety” on the checks you 
supply them, it’s like the name of 
an old friend.* 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


not 


count HIS CASH 


1° 


That is the “plus” value no other 
check paper can offer — the oppor- 
tunity to harness for your bank the 
good will and prestige of the Ham- 
mermill name... the best known 
name in paper. 


*HERE’S THE PROOF: An independent 
organization asked 1000 deposi- 
tors: “‘With which one brand- 
name of check paper are you most 
familiar?”’ 


HAMMERMILL SAFETY topped the 
second-ranking brand by more than 
6 to 1... polled almost twice the 
votes of all other brands combined! 


See for yourself why Hammermill 
Safety wins the vote of 2 out of 3 
depositors. Mail coupon for sample 
book and “Reference File” of speci- 
men checks. 


Hammermill Paper Com 
Dept. B, Erie, Pa- 


(Attach to, or writeon, compa 
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Customers’ Service 

JEFFERSON CounTy NATIONAL BANK 
of Watertown, New York, is the first 
institution to accept the offer of the 
Colonial Trust Company of New York 
to set up a relationship unique between 
out-of-town banks and their New York 
correspondents. The arrangement is a 
plan of introduction whereby the cus- 
tomers of out-of-town client banks will 
be privileged to use the Rockefeller 
Center office of the Colonial Trust 
Company as if it were their own bank. 
In addition to regular commercial bank- 
ing services, Colonial offers these facili- 
ties: a conference room where customers 


may meet with counsel or business as- 
sociates; New York credit information; 
Pan-American trade guidance; mail 
address service; transportation, enter- 
tainment and shopping information; 
and an attractive writing and powder 
room. 


Dodgers 

Savincs Bank of 
Brooklyn, fourth largest mutual savings 
institution in the country, opened its 
life insurance selling campaign recently 
with a customer who prompted a pub- 
licity break in metropolitan news- 
papers. Fred Fitzsimmons, pitching star 


All right if you keep it locked up 


of the Dodgers, signed up for the first 
policy issued by the bank. Department 
Manager George Bundrick was pic- 
tured in the press handing over the pol- 
icy to Brooklyn’s hero. Since it follows 
that every Brooklynite is a Dodger fan, 
this bit of publicity was a timely item. 
Historical Tneme 

THE TEST of time is the keynote of 
an interesting institutional newspaper 
series currently sponsored by Tue 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Each advertisement 
contains a thumb-nail sketch of one of 
the historic mansions in Nashville or in 
the surrounding counties. Illustration 
captions cover a brief summary of its 
historic significance and highlights the 
points of interest in regard to architec- 
ture or furnishings. All of these famous 
buildings date back to the Revolution 
and the Civil War. Bank copy ties in 
with the theme effectively in the lower 
half of each advertisement. 


Direct-Mail 

HarvAaRD Trust ComPANy, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has issueda series 
of eight colorful leaflets, each devoted to 
an institutional story on the industri- 
al, scientific and educational products 
which have gained national distinction 
and are exclusively from Cambridge. 
School books, carbon papers, medical 
instruments, garment fasteners and 


Keep your car tucked away in the garage, out of traffic’s hazards, and 
you can do without automobile liability insurance. But you bought 
your car to be used! Dare you risk the loss of savings, home, and 
months of income through a single uninsured accident? 


Free your mind of worry. Insure with Standard of Detroit. Then, if 
you become involved in an accident, Standard will act in your behalf 
and, when lawful claims result, pay damages to the limits of your 
policy. 


This nation-wide company also guards home and business against 
loss through burglary; embezzlement; injuries to you, your employees 
and the public; and similar hazards. Your local Standard agent or 
broker is ready to show you why Standard Service Satisfies. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY ‘on brief hi 

outline of current achievements, and a 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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Loan 


RIPE FOR THE PICKING 


a = 


%* You work hard to develop new loan 
business for your Bank. There’s a lot of cultivation 
to do, a long row to hoe before prospects become 
customers and customers become borrowers. And 
all the time you're working on these prospects, you 
may be overlooking potential loan business that's 
ripe for the picking—RIGHT IN YOUR OWN FILES! 
* Here's how to harvest this “crop”: Check your 
customers’ balance sheets for those listing large, 
marketable inventories. Those inventories consti- 
tute grade-A collateral when hypothecated to your 
Bank through Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts; 
and the customers who own them may welcome 
your offer to supply them with more working capi- 
tal. They may also wish to build up additional in- 
ventories of raw materials to prevent bottlenecks 
developing in the future. *& Write today to any 
Lawrence System office (listed at the top of this 
page) for free booklets telling how YOUR BANK 
can find “loan opportunities, ripe for the picking”... 


how you can make more loans and more profits 


* FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM warehousing 
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METHODS—Continued 


credit line for the manufacturer. The 
leaflets carry a bank signature, but no 
other advertising. They will be used as 
monthly statement stuffers for the 
bank’s list of 12,000 commercial cus- 
tomers. 


Help 


SAVINGS BANK OF Utica, New York, 
issues a helpful little booklet for pros- 
pective home-buyers and builders. A 
complete outline of the various types of 
loans available with appropriate case 
examples of costs make this mailing 


piece a practical sales aid. Amortiza- 
tion charts, interest tables and other 
data give the prospect enough working 
information to give him an idea of the 
type of mortgage best suited to his cir- 
cumstance. For advice on incidental ex- 
penses and actual loan arrangements, 
the folder invites the reader to consult 
the mortgage department. 


To the Point 


It Is unnecessary to deal in generali- 
ties when advertising or talking about 
Defense Bonds and Stamps. The Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association obtained 
from the Treasury Department exam- 


An illustration of the satisfactory 


nature of Central Hanover coopera- 


tion, as extended to customers through 


good times and bad: 


159 American banks have been cor- 


respondents of this institution for 


more than 50 years. 


CENTRAL 


HANOVER BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ples of what money invested in these 
securities will buy for various branches 
of the service. Members of speakers’ 
bureaus, advertising managers, and 
others will find them interesting: 


For the U. S. Army 


.10 will buy one set insignia 
.25 will buy one dozen bandages 
6.00 will by one anti-tank shell 
10.00 will buy one tent 
19.36 will buy one 8imm. trench mortar 
shell 
500.00 will buy one motor trailer 
1,000.00 will buy one reconnaisance car 
15,000.00 will buy one pontoon bridge 


For the U. S. Navy 


5.00 will buy one Navy raincoat 
18.75 will buy one flying jacket 
37.50 will buy one Marine barometer 
85.00 will buy one pair binoculars 
185.00 will buy one life boat for 10 persons 
375.00 will buy 1 propeller for training 
plane 


For the Air Corps 


1.50 will buy one pair flying gloves 
5.00 will buy first aid aeronautics kit 
18.75 will buy one winter flying jacket 
52.00 will buy one bombardier kit 
150.00 will buy one parachute 
3,400.00 will buy one aerial camera 
5,400.00 will buy one barrage balloon 
137,000.00 will buy one fighting pursuit plane 


For the U. S. Marine Corps 


.10 will buy five cartridges, .45 caliber 
.50 will buy 12 yards barbed wire 
3.50 will buy one round for a 37-mm. 
anti-tank gun 
5.00 will buy one steel helmet 
18.75 will buy one field.telephone 
184.00 will buy one submachine gun 
240.00 will fire a 50 caliber anti-aircraft 
machine gun 1,000 times 


An example of statement of condition De- 
fense Bond advertising. A flap was appended 
by the American National Bank of Kalamazoo 


EXTRA MEASURE OF SERVicg 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, SEPT. 24, 1941 

RESOURCES 

‘= Vaults and on Deposit with Banks 
~-~ernment Securities 


$2,918,231.35 
1,424,827.52 
896,767.78 
790,300.00 
1,956,088.21 
961,710.73 


BUY UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE SAVINGS BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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Curtailed Mortgage Business 


CHARLES F. PALMER, coordinator of 
Defense Housing, before the MorTGAGE 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


OUSING will keep going. For many 
H weeks I have been working with 
OPM to set up a procedure to grant 
priorities aid to the home building in- 
dustry. That procedure went into effect 
September 22. It will assure priority 
aid for 200,000 privately financed 
homes. In other words, private industry 
can now be sure of getting the critical 
materials needed to house 200,000 
families of defense workers. 

From your point of view this means 
that mortgage business will continue 
to be done in this country and that the 
defense program is not going to put you 
out of business. At the same time, I 
must tell you bluntly that you face 
sacrifices. The mortgage business is 
going to be curtailed. These defense 
homes cannot exceed $6,000 in value 
and must be built in defense areas for 
defense families. You cannot expect 
“business as usual” under these con- 
ditions. But we cannot build America’s 
defenses unless we all make sacrifices, 
and, in the housing field, this means 
that all our energies must be devoted to 
housing essential for defense. 


I Do not bring you a message that we 
in Washington guarantee through the 
housing priorities system continued 
normal prosperity for mortgage bank- 
ing. I can, however, assure you that 
this priorities plan does guarantee cer- 
tain things. It means that mortgage 
banking will not be ruined by a sudden 
drastic curtailment of private building; 
it means that you will continue to serve 
the country’s economic system in a 
highly important way. It means you 
have a big job to do—a job which has 
been clearly recognized in Washington 
—and the Government will see to it that 
you are given every help in doing that 
job. 

Aside from handling priorities, the 
work of the defense housing coordi- 
nator has consisted of two parts, only 
one of which is shown by the statistics 
of houses built by the Government. 
Public agencies have completed over 
36,000 housing units and have let con- 
tracts for over 50,000 more. 

Despite this, the job is no nearer 
completion than it was a year ago be- 
cause of the continued expansion of the 
whole defense program as the country 
gradually swings into its stride. But 
these figures really are of secondary 
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importance, because the first job of de- 
fense housing coordination has been to 
bring in as much private construction 
as possible. 

We have asked for public housing 
only where the risks were too great, or 
the type of housing needed was unsuited 
to the use of private capital. 

The reasons for this policy were en- 
tirely practical. If we had attempted to 
do the whole job with public funds, the 
program would have been more logical 
on paper, but would have bogged down 


in practice. The well-organized and 
efficient building organizations of the 
Government would have been overex- 
pended with serious loss of efficiency, 
and the facilities of the numerous 
private contractors who are capable of 
rapid and economical construction would 
have been wasted. 

Progress has been good so far, and 
the privately built defense housing has 
amounted to several times as many 
dwellings as those which have been 
built by the Government. 


Here’s How You Can Get 
THE FACTS 


Last June we stated in this space that “you can’t get away from 
the facts—but the facts can get away from you.” And we said 
that the institutional buyer of bonds particularly must be con- 
stantly aware of market conditions as well as fundamentals when 


he buys and sells. 


Here is an example of how we try to help the institutional 


investor: 


Some time ago one of our clients asked us for a special 
report on the railroad situation. We made him such a report, 
weighing carefully the favorable and unfavorable factors. Sub- 
sequently we wrote another brief memorandum, bringing the 
information up to date and supplementing it with an appraisal 
of actual market conditions for railroad bonds. The report, as a 
whole, proved of such tangible value to our client that we have 
decided to make it publicly available in the hope that it will 
be of equal benefit to other institutional investors. 


As an example of our continuing analyses, and in the hope 
that it will be of value to you, we shall be glad to send you 
this report upon your request. Just ask for our Railroad Report. 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


36 Pearl Street 
HARTFORD 


GOVERNMENT, 


MUNICIPAL, 
PUBLIC UTILITY AND 


201 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 


RAILROAD, 
INDUSTRIAL BONDS 


Members New Y ork Stock Exchange 
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Darzn SE program activities 
affect, but cannot change, the 
ancient formula of bank earn- 
ings: income minus expense. 


A greater volume of credit 
instruments may reflect in- 
creased income, but asindustry 
quickens its pace, the result 
will be more checks and thus 
more expense. 


As costs rise, see to it that 
your items enjoy the advan- 
tages of a service that is both 
efficient and economical. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplusand Undivided Profits 
$45,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The Credit Line 
of Defense 


NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs, before 
the Boston CONFERENCE ON Distrisv- 
TION. 


I WONDER if we all fully understand 
how basicand vitally important credit 
operations have been, and still are, to 
the building up of a defense program 
for this hemisphere against the perils of 
world war and physical conquest. 

Let me put it in this way: That the 
preservation of every foot of soil on this 
hemisphere from foreign economic or 
political control or from the military 
conquest of hostile systems of govern- 
ment is as important to us today— 
many times more important—as it was 
118 years ago when the Monroe Doc- 
trine was proclaimed; and that while in 
this crucial Autumn we are mobilizing 
fleets and armies and munitions and our 
sacrificial spirit to defend that hemi- 
sphere, the first armies which were 
mobilized to defend it were armies of 
credit. 


Creprr was the first line of defense 
against the economic, the social, and 
the moral disorganization which could 
have thrown the whole morale of these 
21 (American) republics, of these 
250,000,000 “‘fellow Westerners,” open 
to the seductions of Hitler and Goebbels. 
In a very genuine and direct sense, you 
men who have a stake in credit and an 
investment in credit, have reason to be 
proud of what your taxpayers’ dollars 
have accomplished. For in the broad 
view of the situation, not the United 
States alone, but the whole of the West- 
ern Hemisphere is the arsenal of democ- 
racy today. It is your dollars converted 
into the credit funds of the Export- 
Import Bank and of the other agencies 
of stabilization, which from the begin- 
ning of the emergency have stood guard 
about that arsenal like a great army of 
soldiers. 

Yet it would surprise you, I suspect, 
when I tell you howslight hasbeen thecost 
of maintaining that army. Sevenhundred 
million dollars has been made available 
to the other American republics through 
the Export-Import Bank, along with 
another $50,000,000 in a Treasury loan 
for currency stabilization purposes to 
the Argentine. Of the Export-Import 
Bank funds, loan commitments have 
been made to the amount of $321,031, 
985.02. But up to the middle of last 
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August only $92,211,901.59 had actu- 
ally been disbursed, and of this amount 
$55,556,416.62 had been repaid. 


ly other words, far from this Gov- 
ernment’s having embarked on a cam- 
paign of extravagance in the other 
American republics the credit crisis— 
and I cannot sufficiently-repeat that the 
credit crisis is the heart of the whole 
defense crisis—has been met by a total 
advance of less than $37,000,000, all of 
which is repayable. Developments re- 
garding the proposed stabilization fund 
of $50,000,000 for the Argentine Re- 
public have been even more striking. 
Argentine finances have weathered the 
war’s crisis so successfully that the 
government at Buenos Aires so far has 
not felt it necessary to ratify the stabi- 
lization agreement. 

What have these investments in 
hemisphere credit produced, and what 
are they producing, which is vital to 
keeping this hemisphere free from the 
threat of totalitarian aggression? 


Ove credit extensions and our prom- 
ises of credit tided the other Americas 
over in the Autumn of 1939 until we 
could begin with our big scale defense 
buying. No one in the 20 republics 
today has any doubt as to whether 
Uncle Sam is a good customer. Our 
$450,000,000 import purchases from 
the other republics in the hemisphere, 
as of 1938, grew to $620,000,000 in 1940. 
This year they are running at the rate 
of more than a billion. Thus we have 
practically taken up the slack left in 
the trade of the 20 republics due to 
their loss of the continental European 
markets. 

Our demands for copper and nitrates 
for defense purposes have put Chile on 
the way toward the solution of grave 
difficulties. 

Our needs for wool and the combined 
demand of ourselves and the British for 
canned beef are progressively easing the 
problems created for the great Argen- 
tine Republic by its vast corn and 
wheat surpluses. 

Twenty million dollars of United 
States credit is being used to build a 
great steel industry in Brazil. 

Credit is behind our purchase of tin 
and tungsten output of Bolivia; behind 
our arrangements for taking the entire 
strategic raw material output of Brazil, 
Mexico and Peru. 

Our credit is being used to start scores 
of small factories in the other American 
Republics producing small manufac- 
tures, household and business appli- 
ances of daily use in trade between the 
American nations. 
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Before any piece of production 
equipment is purchased—before a 
single wheel turns—there must be 
hours and hours of paper work by 
executives, engineers and depart- 
ment heads. 

So—thank the office force as well 
as your shop chief if youre meet- 
ing production schedules. With the 
ever-increasing complexities of de- 
fense work, management has one 
tough job. 

Yes—thank them. Recognize their 
accomplishments, raise their 
salaries, work ‘em overtime — but 
for America’s sake, don’t handcuff 
them! Give them the tools needed 
to avoid confusion—to keep ahead 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


of shop output. Give them extra of- 
fice equipment—telephones, adding 
machines, and Ediphones. These 
are tools of defense just as much as 
lathes, drill presses and forges. 

Thousands of executives are add- 
ing an hour (or more) a day to their 
capacity —through the efficiency of 
Ediphone Voice Writing. Multiply 
that hour by the vast number of 
Ediphone users and their secre- 
taries, and you'll recognize one 
sizable contribution to sil in 
man-hours. 

Get the complete story on Edi- 
phone as a defense tool — phone 
Ediphone (your city) or write 
Dept. K11, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. Or—Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd.,610 Bay St., 
Toronto. 
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J. BLAKE LOWE 


FOREIGN 
BANKING SERVICE 


P . The author is a member of Lowe and 
in 26 Countries 


Wright, nationally-known tax consult. 
ants, with offices in Baltimore, Maryland. 


Corporations and the New Taxes 
x* 


Capital Stock Tax 
Close Corporation vs. Partner- 
ship 
Close Corporations and the 
Estate Tax 


an extensive branch banking sys- 
tem in Canada, Latin America and Overseas, 
The Royal Bank provides the banking service 
your customers need to promote export and 
import trade. The staff of each branch is thor- 
oughly familiar with foreign exchange restric- 
tions, tariff laws and trading customs of the 
territory it serves. Enquiries invited. 


The Case of Mr. X 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Resources over $950,000,000 


on HE Revenue Act of 1941 affects 
either directly or indirectly every man, 
woman and child subject to the laws of 
the United States. The principal change, 
directly affecting individuals and cor- 
porations, is higher taxes and lower ex- 
emptions. 


Head Office, MONTREAL . New York Agency, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


More than 600 branches throughout Canada 


Corporations and the New Taxes 

One very radical change has been 
made with regard to the method of 
calculating corporate taxes. The normal 
corporate income tax is no longer al- 
lowed as a deduction in arriving at the 
excess profits tax. Instead, the excess 
profits tax is now calculated first (both 
for the base period and current income), 
and the resulting excess profits tax may 
be deducted in arriving at the normal 
tax income. 

The normal corporate income tax 
rates have been increased as shown by 
the chart below. In addition to the 


* * MINNESOTA 


PROVIDING INVESTMENT CAPITAL 
0 


The West orth (entral States 


OT long since, the stamping ground 

of the Indian and buffalo, the West 
North Central States now occupy a pre- 
eminent position as the granary of the 
Nation, and have become increasingly 
important in its industrial development. 
Settled by virile peoples from the 
Old World — with limited resources 
but possessing great courage — farms 
were wrested from the prairies, towns 
and cities were built. Funds for re- 
quired public improvements, and for 
much of the industrial progress of 


these States came, of necessity, from 
older sections. In this transfer of funds, 
the facilities of investment organiza- 
tions such as our own have been an 
important factor. 

Over the years, as part of its activi- 
ties, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has par- 
ticipated, as an original underwriter, in 
some 350 separate bond issues, totaling 
over $800,000,000, of selected munici- 
palities and corporations located in the 
West North Central States. 


Fourth of a series of excerpts from our brochure, ‘Providing Nationwide Investment 
Capital... 1903-1941,’ a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
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normal tax, a special surtax has been 
levied in the amount of 6 per cent of 
the first $25,000 of surtax net income, 
and 7 per cent of the balance. The sur- 
tax income is the net income less the 
credit for dividends received. This 
credit, however, is limited to 85 per cent 
of the net income. Partially tax-exempt 
government securities, therefore, are 
now taxed to corporations. The rates: 


CORPORATE INCOME TAX TABLE 


Normal Tax Rate Surtax Rate 
Old New Old New 
Law Law Law Law 

(Per cent) (Per cent) 

First $5,000 13.5 15 0 6 

Next 15,000 15 17 0 6 

Next 5,000 17 19 0 6 

Over 25,000 flat 24 0 7 


Net Income 
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Under the new law, the alternative 
method of corporations earning between 
$25,000 and $38,461.54 is retained. The 
10 per cent defense tax is no longer 
added because it has been integrated 
into the new rates shown in the above 
table. 

The much discussed option of com- 
puting the excess profits tax on either 
the invested capital or average earnings 
method has been retained. If, however, 
the invested capital method is used, the 
excess profits credit has been reduced 
from 8 per cent to 7 per cent of the in- 
vested capital for all corporations with 
an invested capital in excess of $5,000,- 
000; if the invested capital is under 
$5,000,000, the credit remains at 8 per 


cent. A corporation with invested capi- | 


tal of $7,000,000, for example, would 


have a credit of $540,000 (8 per cent of | 
$5,000,000 plus 7 per cent of $2,000,- | 


000). 
Under the new law, a $5,000 exemp- 
tion is still allowed. On the other hand, 
the old rates have been increased by 10 
percentage points in each bracket as 
shown by the following chart. 
EXCESS PROFITS TAX RATES 
Adjusted Excess Profits Rates Under 
Net Income Old Law New Law 
(Per cent) 
$ 0 to 
20,000 to 
50,000 to 
100,000 to 250,000 
250,000 to 500,000 
Over $500,000 


$20,000 
50,000 
100,000 


35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 


(Per cent) 


profits tax before arriving at normal 
income tax income is not allowed in 
case of the declared value excess profits 
tax computation. 

Corporations, therefore, should de- 
clare a capital stock value approxi- 
mately ten times anticipated net in- 
come—net income meaning prior to the 
deduction of the new excess profits tax. 

In order to integrate the defense tax 
which is now eliminated, declared excess 
profits tax rates are increased. Net in- 
come in excess of 10 per cent, and not in 
excess of 15 per cent of adjusted de- 
clared value, is taxed at 6.6 per cent, 
and net income in excess of 15 per cent 


It should be remembered that there | 
are two excess profits taxes—the one | 
first passed in 1940 and the old excess | 
profits tax, which is based on capital | 


stock value and is now called the De- | 


clared Value Excess Profits Tax. 
Capital Stock Tax 


aa capital stock tax rate is effective 
for fiscal years beginning June 30, 1941, 


although the time for filing returns and | 


paying the tax has been extended to 
October 29. Under the new law, capital 
stock tax rates have been increased 


from $1 (plus 10 cents defense tax) per | 


$1,000 of adjusted declared value to 
$1.25 per $1,000. The 10 per cent de- 
fense tax, however, has been eliminated 
and is not added to the $1.25. 

Under the old law, the same deduc- 
tions were allowed for ascertaining 
declared value excess profits tax as 
determining net income for income tax 
purposes. Under the new law, the de- 
termination of the declared value excess 
profits tax income is ascertained before 
deducting the excess profits tax. In other 
words, the privilege of deducting excess 
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of adjusted declared value at 13.2 
per cent. 


Close Corporation vs. Partnership 


Wes the increased corporate taxes, 
close corporations, in some instances, 
may advantageously consider the trans- 
fer of their assets to a partnership. In 
addition to the normal tax, surtax, 
excess profits taxes and capital stock 
tax, the individual states also levy 
franchise taxes on corporations, adding 
to the increasing annual burden on cor- 
porate income. Partnerships, on the 
other hand, pay no income taxes—the 


HIGHLIGHT OF 
CHICAGO'S HISTORY 
—landing of Pere Marquette 
at Chicago in 1674. In the field 
of finance, too, Chicago has her 

istorical highlights. Prominent 
among them is the founding of 
The Northern Trust Company 


in 1889. 


HERE CORRESPONDENTS GAIN 


| FACILITIES OF VALUE TO 
| THEMSELVES AND THEIR CUSTOMERS 


Upon establishing a connection with 
The Northern Trust Company, the 
out-of-town-bank makes immediately 
available to itself the full facilities of 
this institution. These include the 
efficient handling of routine transac- 
tions, and alsoa variety of special serv- 
ices. Our correspondents profit from 
our many years of sound banking ex- 
perience. They welcome access to in- 


formation, which is the result of up-to- 
the-minute fact finding. And they en- 
joy, too, the opportunities to consult 
with our friendly, informed personnel 
on all banking and trust matters. By 
utilizing these sources of information, 
each correspondent of The Northern 
Trust Company broadens and rein- 
forces the scope of his bank’s service 
to his customers and his community. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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income being taxable to the partners 
as individuals. 

It is necessary to consider two 
major disadvantages; namely, the lack 
of perpetual existence and the unlimited 
liability of the partners. The first objec- 
tion can frequently be eliminated by a 
properly prepared business trust agree- 
ment under which the surviving partner 
succeeds to the business, and the benefi- 
ciaries of the deceased partner receive 
the full value of his interest. The second 
disadvantage, on the other hand, can- 
not be eliminated except in those states 
which permit a limited partnership. 

The change to a partnership raises 


FRIENDLY 


another pertinent question—the chance 
of a substantial taxable gain in the year 
in which the conversion is made. If a 
corporation is liquidated and the stock- 
holders receive more than they paid 
for their stock, there is of course a tax- 
able gain based on the difference be- 
tween the amount paid in and the value 
realized. 


Close Corporations and the 
Estate Tax 


ni corporations are also beset by 
another problem under the new law, 
which may prove the most serious of all 


FULTON CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Qut-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LA GALLS 


STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


in the relatively near future. Within the 
past 15 years, there has been a tremen- 
dous increase in Federal Estate Taxes. 
In 1926, for instance, the tax against a 
net taxable estate of $200,000 was 
$2,700. Under the Revenue Act of 1936, 
the tax against the same estate was 
$26,600, and under the present law, 
this tax has been increased to $50,700. 
The individual, whose estate is largely 
composed of stock in a close corporation 
and who may be the principal owner of 
said stock, must face now the problem 
of liquidation in the event of his death. 
He may have a successful and lucrative 
business today, but in the event of 
death, the stock of his company is not 
readily marketable and the taxes im- 
posed by the Federal Government 
against his estate must be paid in cash. 
If provision is not made for the pay- 
ment of these taxes, either through the 
ownership of life insurance or the ac- 
cumulation of liquid assets owned per- 
sonally outside of the business, many 
close corporations will either be sold to 
other interests or liquidated upon the 
death of the principal stockholder. 


The Case of Mr. X 


sales for instance, the case of 
Mr. X who has created through his 
own efforts over a long period a business 
worth today approximately $1,000,000. 
The company has no preferred stock or 
bonds outstanding and X owns all of 
the common stock. He has a salary of 
$30,000 and draws an additional in- 
come of $20,000 from dividends de- 
clared on the common stock. He has 
followed a policy of maintaining a 
standard of living in keeping with his 
income and of reinvesting any excess 
profits in his own business. He has not 
accumulated any estate outside of his 
business, and owns only a nominal 
amount of life insurance. In the event 
of his death, therefore, his family must 
face an estate tax of approximately 
$325,000—a cash obligation. 

In a very recent case a problem, simi- 
lar to the above, was met with the fol- 
lowing solution. The charter of the 
company was amended and, instead of 
one class of common stock, two classes 
of stock were issued. The only distinc- 
tion between the two classes of stock 
was that the A stock had the voting 
power and the B stock had none. The 
owner of the stock then transferred to 
his family a substantial part of the B 
stock. Subsequently, he revised his will, 
under which he left to his son 51 per 
cent of the A stock. At the same time, 
he entered into a purchase and sale 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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ADventures 
in 


BANKING 


NUMBER THREE OF A SERIES 
No. 1 “The Lowly Penny” 
No. 2 “The Versatile Nickel’”’ 


The dime does its duty at your command. It can buy you a dance with a pretty girl, or a 
doughnut for a dunk. Enough dimes can build you a bank, as the names of many banks 


will testify. 


Well-spent dimes do double duty. And dutiful are the more than 1,000,000 dimes an- 
nually invested in BANKING’s advertising pages. Let’s examine some of them in terms of 
the essential information they bring to BANKING’s readers. 


Bank Equipment and Defense 


Banks play a vital role in defense. Banks directly 
serve both Government and armed forces. They 
shoulder mountains of work for defense industries. 
Back of the men and materials are money and credit 
— and the banking system. 

Banks must have modern equipment to do their 
duty in the defense effort, to keep pace with defense 
demands! 

On page 88 you will find an example of the time- 
saving products offered by Banxinc’s equipment 
and supply advertisers. Today these products are 
vital. 


Bid for New Business 


The banking system is the nerve center of all 
business activity. So, from a business as well as a 
banking standpoint, bank officers and directors who 
read BANKING fepresent an important influence in 
the business world. 

That's one reason why a bank benefits in telling 
our readers about the industrial advantages of its 
community, and about the excellence of its facili- 
ties. And it benefits our readers to listen. 

The dutiful advertising dimes of our bank adver- 
tisers do this job well as you will see by reading the 
example on page 62. 


New Approach to Sounder Mortgages 


Many bankers now view mortgages as invest- 
ments rather than loans. They analyze each mort- 


gage carefully — including consideration of the 
type of operating equipment in the home. For 
what a house costs to live in influences the owner's 
ability and willingness to pay. 

These enlightened principles are called to your 
attention on page 45 by a company whose equip- 
ment is assurance of low obsolescence and greater 
saleability in case of default. They represent a new 
approach to sounder mortgages — specially impor- 
tant today in measuring the mortgage risk on per- 
manent homes constructed in defense housing areas. 

Each month, with the interests of national se- 
curity in mind, leading building material and- 
equipment advertisers bring valuable information 
along real estate, mortgage and modernization 
lines to BANKING’s readers. 


Essential Duty 


Advertising campaigns in BANKING represent 
investments ranging from 3,900 to more than 30,000 
dimes annually. These adventurous dimes perform 
an essential duty by bringing you the latest informa- 
tion about products, services and institutions — 
information that may help you solve some worri- 
some problem. Hence, the messages these dutiful 
dimes bring you — a reader of BANKING — merit 
your attention. 


Non-advertisers in BANKING may find in this series good reasons why they, too, should give some of their 
advertising dimes a tour of duty in BANKING’s pages to win the confidence and friendship of its influential 
readers. Doing so would prove a profitable adventure. BANKING, Journal of the American Bankers Association. 
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TAXATION—Continued 


| agreement with his key employees to 


purchase the balance of this stock upon 
his death at an agreed and fair basis of 
value. He further authorized under his 
will that the B stock, a part of which 


ijhad already been transferred to his 


KEEP IT FRESH .. 
ALERT. 


How do you look in the 
mail? Is your letterhead im- 
pressive, smart-looking? 
Does it give the impression 
that you give the same care- 
ful consideration to the small 
details of your business that 
you give to the larger ones? 


If not you can easily do 
something about it. Just ask 
your printer to show you 
samples of NEENAH’S out- 
standing letterhead papers. 
Why use anything else 
when there is no premium 
for the best? 


NEENAH LEDGER PAPERS 


Banks find that NEENAH papers 
stand the ravages of wear and time 

. . they are tough arid durable and 
are giving complete satisfaction in 
hundreds. of banks all over the 
country. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


leenah 


family and the balance left to them at 
the time of his death, could be con- 
verted into preferred stock or bonds in 
the discretion of his executors or trus- 
tees—the dividends or interest from 
which would approximately equal his 
present salary. 

The plan, adopted in this particular 
case, is sound and should prove to be an 
effective solution. The son, who is active 
in the business, will ultimately own a 
controlling interest in the company 
upon the death of his father. Key em- 
ployees will purchase a substantial in- 
terest at the same time which will (1) 
provide some immediate cash, and (2) 
establish a reasonable value for the 
stock for tax purposes. Minimum divi- 
dend requirements on the class B stock 
when converted into preferred, or inter- 
est if the conversion is into bonds, will 
provide the widow with a secured in- 
come. The B stock, part of which has 
been transferred to the family, and part 
of which may be paid out to employees 
as a bonus from time to time, will be 
removed from the taxable estate of the 
owner. 


School Savings 


Deposits in school savings accounts 
rose to $34,417,238 as of June 30, 1941, 
according to the 22nd annual report 
compiled by the Savings Division of 
the American Bankers Association. 

Money deposited by school children 
in their school savings accounts during 
the year ended on that date amounted 
to $12,772,474. Withdrawals during the 
year, however, reduced the net balance 
remaining on deposit for the year to 
$3,571,504. This net amount, added to 
the cumulative aggregate savings re- 
maining on deposit from previous years, 
brought to $34,417,238 the total de- 
posits in the school savings banks. 

More than 2,239,000 pupils in 8,193 
schools took part in the school savings 
program. The schools are located in 37 
states. In 20 states deposits increased. 
A decline was shown in 17 states. 

Notable gains in school savings bank 
balances were made in California, 
Maryland, Ohio, Georgia, Rhode Is- 
land, Texas, Washington, Minnesota, 
Alabama, Connecticut, West Virginia. 


LONGINES 
We wos, waled 


in the island republios of the Caribbean. Teal 
sort. no other name on a watch 
means 80 Longines. 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


Wherever there is an appreciation of things 
fine and beautiful, you will find Longines 
Watches held in the highest esteem. Over 
the years, they have proven themselves un- 
formly dependable, accurate, and long- 
lasting. Their excellence and elegance have 
been recognized by 10 world’s fair grand 
prizes, 28 gold medals, and more honors for 
accuracy than any other timepiece. 

Longines jewelers now show the 75th 
Anniversary Longines Watches priced $44° 
upward; also a companion watch of distinc- 
tive merit in the medium price field, the 
Wittnauer Watch, priced from $27.50°— 
products of 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC. 
New York, Montreal, Geneva 
*Federal tax included 
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Jianwersary etches 


HALL OF FAME SERIES, EACH $77.50 
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Booklets at Your Service 


SELECTED FOR THEIR INTEREST TO YOU 


We'll be glad to see that you get a copy of any or all of these booklets, free of charge 

or obligation. Each one has been carefully selected for its special value to bankers and 

business executives. Simply mail your request on bank or company letterhead to 
Dept. BB-5, American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SOLVING FEDERAL TAX 
PROBLEMS 


Never before has a thorough knowl- 
edge of Federal taxes been so essential. 
Bankers, business men and corporations 
must closely watch the laws affecting 
income, excess profit, capital stock, 
stamp, excise, gift and other taxes. This 
16-page booklet describes an authorita- 
tive tax reporting service that has helped 
many bankers save time and money in 
handling tax problems. 


THOSE NO-MINIMUM-BAL ANCE 
ACCOUNTS 

Here is a 16-page booklet in which 
officers of various banks relate the ex- 
periences they have had with a well- 
known no-minimum-balance checking 
account system. Published by the origi- 
nator of modern pay-as-you-go plans, 
the booklet will help you measure this 
system’s profit possibilities in your area 
by enabling you to make comparisons 
with the results obtained by banks in 
similar situations. 


FIRE PROTECTION FOR ESSENTIAL 
RECORDS 

Here are two valuable 6-page folders 
issued by a group whose main interest is 
in the better protection of essential 
business records against fire hazards. 
One folder tells you how to classify your 
business records according to their 
“after-a-fire” value. The other folder 
tells you how to make a survey of the 
extent to which your essential records 
are adequately protected against fire. 
Your inquiry will bring both folders. 


Booklet Still at Your Service 


THE OFFICE VALET . . . What to do 
with hats, overcoats, rubbers, galoshes, 
umbrellas and whatnots has proved 
something of a problem to many banks. 
The old-fashioned hat rack leaves much 
to be desired; locker space is costly, un- 
sanitary, and has other recognized 
drawbacks. Here is a 6-page folder, in 
colors, made available by the “‘check- 
room people”; it describes how the 
latest wardrobe equipment for business 
or home has satisfactorily solved these 
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problems for banks, companies and 
corporations and their personnel. 


GUIDE TO EFFICIENT INSULATION . . . 
Proper insulation adds much to the 
livability and economy of operation of a 
new home; hence it also adds value to 
the home as collateral behind the mort- 
gage. This 16-page illustrated folder, 
prepared by one of the leaders in the 
insulation field, tells how to meet the 
10 essentials of insulation efficiency, 
presents charts showing how insulation 
lowers fuel consumption (of prime im- 
portance these days) and shows how 
difficult installations may be handled 
easily. 


PREVENT AUTO FINANCING FRAUDS 
. Multiple financing, fictitious and 
fraudulent deals, fake or incorrect serial 
and motor numbers are the most preva- 
lent hazards in automobile financing no 
matter how large or small your com- 
munity may be. Here is descriptive ma- 
terial about a nation-wide, tested and 
confidential service which provides a 
central clearinghouse of information 
that safeguards banks against inten- 
tional or unintentional irregularities by 
your auto financing customers. The op- 
eration of this plan, its cost, and an 
analysis of typical results is included. 


REFERENCE FILE OF CHECKS . . . This 
12-page booklet, in handy reference 
file size, will assist buyers in the pur- 
chase of checks, drafts, vouchers, notes 
and other negotiable instruments. Just 
published by a large paper manufac- 
turer, the booklet illustrates a wide 
range of forms in common use and de- 
scribes their functions. It includes styles, 
stock colors, designs, sizes and samples 
of check paper; indicates standard di- 
mensions and specifications. 


LIGHT MADE FOR You . . . A liberally 
illustrated 24-page brochure tells the 
story of fluorescent lighting equipment 
specially engineered to meet your 
specific lighting requirements. There’s a 
wealth of design data in the booklet’s 
graphic charts and pictures of typical 
installations. 


COMMERCIAL 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


INCORPORATED 


ComMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
Trust IncorPoRATED, with 
capital and surplus in excess 
of $66,000,000, provides a 
nation-wide sales finance 
service through subsidiary 
companies with a network of 
branch offices throughout the 
United States. This service, 
in the main, consists of pur- 
chasing self-liquidating ac- 
counts, and extends to auto- 
mobile dealers, household 
appliance dealers, and to 
manufacturers and dealers 
in many lines of industrial, 
commercial and professional 
equipment, including the 
heavy goods industries. 


C. I. T. offers its stand- 
ard notes for short term 
accommodation in varying 
amounts from $1,000 to 
$100,000, in maturities 
from 60 to 270 days and 
at current discount rates. 
These notes are payable at 
any of our 315 depositary 
banks located in princi- 
pal cities throughout the 
country. 


Latest published financial 
statement and list of depositary 
banks willbe maileduponrequest. 


ADDRESS 
Treasurer, 
Commercial Investment 
Trust Incorporated 
1 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


| _ 


The War and the Debt 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


that can be applied to measuring the 
burden on the public except that it 
must bear some reasonable proportion 
to the national income. 

Dr. Irwin: Is there any real differ- 
ence between a national debt which we 
owe to oarselves, and the enormous 
total of private debt which we also owe 
to ourselves? 

Dr. CapMAN: The bulk of the private 
debt was borrowed on the reasonable 
assumption that it was to be spent in 


a productive enterprise, which is to say, 
it was loaned to people who were going 
to produce wealth. They didn’t always 
do it and some of that debt was de- 
faulted, but the bulk of it was loaned 
to wealth-producing industries and ac- 


- tivities. Now public debt is a different 


thing. The proceeds are used largely 
for the operation of the Government 
and for public services which, however 
useful they may be, are not self-liqui- 
dating. Of course, some of the power 


Statement of Condition 


At the Close of Business 
September 24, 1941 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
United States Securities Owned 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 


Other Stocks and Bonds 
Loans and Discounts . 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Banking House . 


Other Real Estate 


$88,590,985.48 
29,696,319.50 
330,000.00 
2,954,834.84 
58,116,466.36 
271,385.98 
2,265,000.00 
1,051,385.78 


$183,276,377.94 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 

SurplusFund . . . 
Undivided Profits, Net . 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc. 
Reserved for Dividend . 


Deposits 
Individual . . 
Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government 


$5,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
4,445,912.80 
297,314.09 
180,000.00 


$106,541 ,347.29 
51,619,742.50 
9,192,061 .26 


167,353,151.05 
$183,276,377.94 


First Nationa BANK 


IN DALLAS MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


projects and the highways are an ex. 
ception, but the great bulk of the public 
debt is not invested in self-liquidating 
ventures and that difference is im. 
mensely important. 

Mr. Jones: But isn’t there some 
difference between owing it to ourselves 
and owing it to someone else? If a large 
part of it were foreign obligations it 
would have a tremendous effect on the 
balance of payments; on exchange rates; 
on the foreign trade. To me, the state- 
ment that was quoted is just one of the 
discouraging things in this debt situa- 
tion. 

Wouldn’t it be a fair statement that 
if we do owe a lot of money, it is a good 
thing that we do owe it to ourselves? 

Dr. CapMan: If you take apart this 
idea that we just owe this money to 
ourselves you are going to come to this 
conclusion: As long as we service that 
debt we are going to put a burden of 
taxation on one segment of the popula- 
tion to pay it, and consequently the 
debt becomes a means of redistributing 
wealth, and we ought to know that. 
We ought to recognize it. 


Dr. Irwin: What is the object of 
getting the public to participate in the 
purchase of government securities? 

Mr. Jones: You have two points of 
view. Perhaps it would be better to 
borrow from the banks at lower rates of 
interest, but I don’t have to tell this 
audience that when the Treasury bor- 
rows from the banks it creates addi- 
tional bank deposits which did not 
exist before, whereas when the bonds 
are sold to individuals it is just a public 
use and redistribution of deposits that 
leaves the total deposits of the banking 
system, and total reserves I might add, 
exactly where they were before. 

Dr. CapMAN: Manufacturing credit 
is an essentially different thing from 
the Government selling its bond to a 
saver who has accumulated his store by 
conscious sacrifice. 

Dr. Irwin: Do you believe in forced 
saving? 

Mr. Scuwutst: What is forced sav- 
ing? 

You have forced savings now in 
your social security tax. So there is 
nothing really strange about it. Forced 
savings, as it is used in present-day 
economic discussions, means that the 
Government would take a certain part 
of your income without your permis- 
sion and would make some kind of 
promise to return that income to you 
in the future with perhaps some inter- 
est. I would prefer the Government to 
stick to the orthodox methods of financ- 
ing as long as it can, but I would in- 
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fnitely prefer forced saving to a run- 
away inflation. 

Dr. Irwin: What is the role of banks 
in financing the defense effort? 

Mr. Scuwutst: I think the first 
thing for the banks to do is to wave 
the flags and beat the drums for others 
to buy as many bonds as possible so 
that the banks will have to buy as few 
as possible. I mean that literally be- 
cause it is sound. In the second place, 
[think the banks ought to try to curtail 
as drastically as possible their loans to 
businesses which are really not essen- 
tial industries. Banks that see their 
deposits going up and their net worth- 
deposit ratio declining have another 
problem. 

Dr. Irwin: It has always been in- 
teresting to me to recall that for years 
we, as bankers, have been telling the 
public how bad it is to have a big debt 
like this, and now we find ourselves in 
the position of asking them to buy a 
piece of a much bigger debt than we 
talked to them about before. What pol- 
icy toward subscribing to bonds should 
be followed by a bank that wants to be 
sound and at the same time patriotic? 


Me. Scuworst: The bank should 
space its maturities so that it will not 
be embarrassed by having too many 
long-term bonds. Also the bank exam- 
ining authorities should recognize the 
bond at its intrinsic value and not ask 
the bank to adjust its bond values to a 
fluctuating market. 

Mr. Atwoop: It seems to me that 
the function of the bank is to take 
what the public doesn’t, because if the 
banks do not do it voluntarily they 
are going to be compelled by the Govern- 
ment to do it. In other words if the 
banks do not take up the bonds which 
the public fails to take up, the Govern- 
ment is simply going to take over the 
banks. We have been warned of that. 

Mr. Jones: I am wondering if the 
people who are buying these Defense 
Bonds are the ones who ought to be 
buying them. 

Dr. CADMAN: I was a little shocked 
to hear the Secretary of the Treasury 
say that the distribution had been to 
two and a quarter million people. It 
would be vastly more encouraging if it 
had been to 12 or 15 million people. 
The sale of these bonds has not yet 
reached the public as a whole. If we 
permit the excessive government use of 
bank credit simply because taxation 
and savings do not suffice, I believe we 
will generate an inflationary force that 
will be extremely difficult to control. 

Dr. Irwm: Let’s assume that. we 
may be headed for a $100 billion debt. 


November 1941 


What is the outlook for money rates in 
a situation like that? 

Dr. CADMAN: England has a per cap- 
ita public debt which is at least twice 
that of the United States, and Canada 
has a per capita debt one and one-half 
times that of the United States, yet 
they are still borrowing money at 3 
per cent. If the securities are purchased 
by the banks then all the controls 
which have been mentioned can apply, 
but if they are purchased by savers it 
is difficult for the Government to say 
what the savings rate shall be. 

Dr. Irwin: We will build up what- 
ever debt is necessary, I presume, for 


the defense program. How much will 
be added in the post-war period? 


Ma. Atwoop: Every planner in 
Washington whom I know is making 
out lists of public works to start imme- 
diately after the war. I believe the 
total runs to about six billion dollars 
per year. We will have a large Army and 
Navy to maintain and then we may try 
to be the reconstructor of all Europe. 
But there is another side to the picture. 
I do not believe that private enterprise 
and capitalism are dead, and I have 
more than a hope that they are not 
going to be dead at the end of the war. 


NEW MARKETS—NEW METHODS 


VER the face of the country in the past few months has come 

an enormous change — a change which is reflected in the 

business activity of every citizen. New markets, new methods, 

new concepts of business are required; and in each of these 
respects credit plays an important role. 

In the Chicago area, the American National Bank and Trust 
Company is actively engaged in correlating credit requirements 
with these changing conditions of business. Such services have 
brought this institution into close contact with many typical in- 
dustrial problems of today. It is for this reason that the American 
National is able to offer exceptional correspondent banking 
services to business- minded banks in other parts of the country. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON 
Member Federal Deposit B: Insurance Corporation 
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Handling Food Stamp Cards 


Agricultural Credit Department 

of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion has inquired of several banks re- 
garding the procedure followed in 
handling the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration stamp cards brought in by de- 
positors. The replies received revealed 
helpful accounting hints which other 
banks might use to advantage. The 
Administration has congratulated the 
banks on the manner in which they have 
cooperated in the distribution of sur- 


plus foods to families on relief rolls. 

The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle reported: 

“At the time the stamps were origi- 
nally introduced, the report that we 
had to submit to the Government cov- 
ering their redemption was quite volu- 
minous, but subsequently a very much 
briefer form was adopted, largely 
through the efforts of the local office and 
the cooperation of one of the men in the 
Seattle-First National Bank. We have 


making the wheels go round... 


On. October 10th, one year ago, this bank had loans 
of $56,818,000. On October 10th this year the amount 
was $71,912,000—and a large part of this 26% in- 


crease is being used to “make the wheels go ’round” 


for national defense. 


We invite our correspondent banks to consult us 


in cases where they cannot take care of the full 


needs of their customers. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


£1845 
ax” 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


found the Surplus Marketing Adminis. 
tration office in Seattle very cooperative 
and desirous of relieving the banks of as 
much work as possible. 

“In fact, their whole attitude has 
been, in setting up the system county by 
county throughout the State, to urge re- 
tailers to turn the stamps in to the 
wholesalers; the wholesalers, in turn, to 
send them in direct to be redeemed. As 
a result of these efforts, the volume of 
food stamps handled by the banks has 
very materially diminished and, while 
at first there was undoubtedly some ex- 
pense incurred by the banks that was 
not recovered, I think the general feel- 
ing now is that the present plan enables 
us to handle the stamps on a much im- 
proved basis. 

“We have instructed our tellers not to 
accept food stamps in general deposits, 
but to tell the customers that they must 
make up a deposit consisting of food 
stamps alone and present it at a special 
window. In the case of this bank, we 
designated the window that ordinarily 
handles coupons. The coupon depart- 
ment makes up the government forms 
and sends them direct for redemption. 
In this way and by having the stamps 
handled in the one department, we 
avoid a great deal of sorting and work 
in our interior clearinghouse. We also 
told our customers that we would ac- 
cept only full cards. Of course, there are 
occasional exceptions to this. In addi- 
tion, we do not take stamps from non- 
customers. 

“As the adoption of stamps through- 
out the State became more general, sev- 
eral of our correspondents sent them in 
to us for redemption. In such cases 
where there were large amounts, we 
asked them instead of making up a 
transit letter, to list the stamps on the 
government form, leaving their name 
off and making three extra copies; one 
copy to be retained by the sending bank 
as its transit record; the other two ex- 
tra copies to be sent to us. After the 
forms and stamps are received by us, 
we insert our name, check the number 
of cards, and send them to the proper 
office to be redeemed. In this way, we 
save a great deal of time by not having 
to list the cards, and the sending bank 
is not put to extra work as they would 
have to keep some form of record cover- 
ing the cards.” 


Tue Albuquerque (New Mexico) Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank reported: 
“Tn order to cooperate fully with the 
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stamp plans we determined to ayoid 
giving any needless irritation to the 
merchants who were participating and 
cut all possible red tape. 

“We accept food and cotton stamp 
cards as cash items in the merchants’ 
regular deposits giving them immediate 
credit. Due to the size of the cards, we 
find it convenient for the teller to set 
deposits containing them aside, keeping 
them separate from the other deposits. 
They are then picked up at convenient 
mtervals by our proof department, 
which lists these cards to the transit de- 
partment. 

“The transit department accumu- 
lates the cards throughout the day and 
when all have been received, writes 
them up.on the proper forms provided 
by the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion and expresses them, charging the 
total to our cash collection account. 
Upon receipt of the government check 
in payment, the cash collection account 
is credited. The transit department as- 
sumes the responsibility of examination 
of the cards to see that they have been 
properly filled out, signed, and stamps 
securely attached. This avoids delay 
at the teller’s window. The prcof de- 
partment has previously verified the 
amounts in the routine process of prov- 
ing the deposits. 

“A list of merchants who deposit 
stamps is kept in the transit depart- 
ment and a daily record of the number 
of cards deposited by each merchant 
is kept. Once a month the accounts are 
charged at the rate of one-and-a-half 
cents per card for the stamps deposited. 
This fee covers expressage and insur- 
ance costs. We decided against collecting 
for themat the teller’s window or making 
deductions of our charges from the de- 
posit total, as such methods increase the 
time necessary to accept the deposit.” 


It Slows Me Up and I am Not Fooling 
Anybody 


OA 


THOMAS FROM ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 
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WHAT'S BEEN HAPPENING IOWA 


with Soybeans 


1920 no soybeans planted 
\ \ \ \ 


VAN SR 1,559,000 acres 


Comparison 
of resources 
Bankers Trust 
Company 


1920 


1940 
$ 23,399,000 


Member F D.I.C. 


From zero in 1920, to 1,559,000 acres in 1940 — that is the 
statistical history of the soybean in Iowa. While Iowa soy- 
bean production was pyramiding to its substantial 1940 
total, the Bankers Trust Company of Des Moines was 
making a correspondingly substantial growth in resources, 
paralleled by a steady increase in the number of out-of- 
town banks who depend on the Bankers Trust to handle 
their Des Moines business. 


3) BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


DES MOINES, 10WA 


Statement as of September 30, 1941 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks $ 49,792,633.01 | Capital Stock $ 4,550,000.00 
U. S. Government Securi- Surplu: 7,000,000.00 
35,692,142.23 | Undivided Profits... . 2,518,150.97 
State, County and Mu- Reserve for Contingencies —_1,029,233.03 
nicipal Securities . . . 6,015,518.47 | Accrued Taxes, Interest, 
Other Securities ... .  12,003,170.89 etc. 377,493.96 
Demand Loans 14,975,766.90 | Reserve for Dividend Pay- 
Time Collateral Loans . . 7,143,637.00 able October 1, 1941. . 113,750.00 
Commercial Paper Pur- Unearned Discount . . . 391,226.79 
chased 10,795,000.00 | Letters of Credit and Ac- 
Bills Discounted .... 25,832,659.47 ceptances 162,000. 
Bank Buildings 3,250,201.83 | DEPOSITS . . . « 149,924,892.55 
Accrued Interest Receiv- we 
able 410,259.18 $168,066,748.20 
Customers’ Liability un- 
der Letters of Credit and 
Acceptances 2,070,922.85 
Other Resources ... . 84,836.37 


$168,066,748.20 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
and Trust Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
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KENNEDY SINCLAIRE, INC. 


140 CEDAR STREET * NEW YORK, N. Y. 
€ 


Bank Expenses Going Up! 
What about Earnings? 


Perhaps in no other field is the in- 
creased tempo of business more sharply 
reflected than in the growing activity 
of demand deposits. 


Many banks have found it necessary to 
employ more people to handle the in- 
creased work, but there is little new 
income to offset the extra expense. The 
rising cost of living means salary in- 
creases that must be met if organiza- 
tions are to remain intact. New taxes 
mount at an alarming rate. 


All of these developments point to the 
need for better methods, new economies 
and larger earnings. 


All over the country today banks are 
taking steps to eliminate the existing 
losses on checking accounts by the re- 
vision and modernization of their Check- 
ing Account Service Charges. The results 
are sound operating methods, enhanced 
goodwill and greater income. 


May we tell you how we have helped more 
than a thousand banks solve this prob- 
lem? Write us for further information. 


President 


The “Where” Factor 
in Mortgages 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


new subdividing is chiefly in the hands 
of operative builders who prepare the 
land for their own use, or of land de- 
velopers who prepare areas for builders 
who themselves are not large enough to 
carry a sizable land inventory. In either 
case a definite building program is in 
mind. The land is laid out carefully to 
conform to that program, and subdivi- 
sion becomes in effect integrated with 
the building operation. Being laid out 
by those who must use it in producing 
a final product, it is treated with the 
respect that it deserves as the prime 
material in the housing operation. 
Another reason for the increasing 
application of planning principles to 
subdividing is that financial institutions 
have come more and more to realize 
that there is security in good planning. 
They have found that the well planned 
area is a good area in which to place 
loans. By working closely with opera- 
tive builders who are willing to use 
skill and imagination in their land lay- 
outs, lenders are able to get the cream 
of the new loan business. They are able 
to enter upon the long prepayment 
period with the best possible assur- 
ances that neighborhood values will out- 
last their loans. In the uncertain times 
ahead, this added element of security 
may prove to be as important a form of 
mortgage insurance as any yet devised. 


Unrorronatety for the mortgage and 
real estate picture as a whole, security 
through good planning can be easily 
achieved only in new and untainted 
areas. The desire for well designed, well 
protected neighborhoods thus adds to 
the forces making for the outward 
expansion of our cities and the drawing 
of population—and value—away from 
the older sections. The new areas may 
be safe and sound, at least for a reason- 
able period, but the districts left be- 
anhindf all the more rapidly into decline 
because of the new kind of competition 
confronting them. Lenders can only 
partially protect themselves by with- 
drawing, like the population, from the 
decadent sections. Increasing blight 
endangers a great deal more than the 
few loans that an individual institution 
might have in a blighted area. It endan- 
gers the whole economy of the city; and 
anything that does that endangers the 
safety of bankers as a group, irrespec- 
tive of the foresight that individuals 
among them may have displayed. 
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Plainly what is needed is some means 
of applying to areas that are worn out 
and ready for rebuilding the same prin- 
ciples of planning that are calculated to 
keep the new sections from wearing out 
quite so rapidly. This is no small order. 
A readjustment of values to a level that 
will make competition with the new 
areas possible, and a reassembly of 
numerous small ownerships so as to 
make replanning and redevelopment 
possible are not easily accomplished. 
Yet, unless they are accomplished, the 
only alternative is further outward 
expansion and accelerated inward de- 
cay. The problem is one that has got 
beyond the ability of private individ- 
uals or institutions to cope with. It is 
one that requires action by the state, 
at least to aid in providing better facili- 
ties for land reassembly and probably 
to provide as well some form of finan- 
cial inducement to outweigh the diffi- 
culties that are inherent in it. 


New York, where the problem first 
became most acute, has taken leadership 
in enacting legislation designed to en- 
courage urban rehabilitation. Illinois 
and one or two other states have 
followed suit. Seeing the problem grow 
national in scope, it is not unlikely that 
the Federal Government, in the post- 
war period, will actively concern itself 
with the problems of rebuilding cities. 
No opinion is expressed here of the 
merits or shortcomings of the legisla- 
tion that either has been passed or pro- 
posed. The opinion is emphatically 
stated, however, that it is a type of 
legislation affecting matters in which 
bankers are most immediately and 
vitally concerned, and to which, con- 
sequently, they might advantageously 
give their guidance and leadership. 

Long-term lending and planlessness 
do not go together. To maintain secu- 
rity over an extended period positive 
measures must be taken—measures to 
hold, or increase the attractiveness of 
areas as time goes on, measures to keep 
values from the disintegration that has 
continually occurred in older areas, and 
finally measures to restore the use- 
fulness and value of the areas that 
planlessness has already blighted. Such 
measures, for all their concern with 
planning, engineering, and construc- 
tion, are basically banking measures 
because they affect the character of 
mortgage security. Long-term lenders 
must also be long-term planners. They 
cannot afford to be otherwise. 


Another article in Mr. Colean’s 
informative series on building trends 
will appear next month. 
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Ou ave 


to call on Iowa's Largest Bank 


for prompt collections . . 


for 


credit or business information 


.. for helpful co-operation 


with any of your customers 
who plan to establish branches 


in lowa. 


[OWA-DES MOINES NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt” . . . He'll 
escort you through our private pas- 
direct to the 
lobby . . . Time-saving convenience 


sageway, Roosevelt 


and complete comfort . . . Satisfying 
meals... Attractive rooms with tub 
and shower, from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
RROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


MEMBER FDIC 


MORE LIGHT 
for banks... with 


GRENADIERS 


First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 


Hew to have enough light in bank cages for 
fast, accurate seeing has always been a tough 
problem in banks with high ceilings. See how the 
new Wakefield plastic GRENADIERS lick this 
problem; help speed seeing, reduce eyestrain with 
50-foot candles of soft, pleasing fluorescent light. 


Checked and certified by famous Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, this unit meets 50 essential specifica- 
tions for good light, balanced performance, trouble- 
free operation. 


Write for details 


rw. WAKEFIELD 


111 BANK PARK += VERMILION, OHIO 
81 
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The Rise of Common Trust Funds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


a fund can divide its trusts into two 
mutually exclusive classes: those which 
do not hold any participation in the 
fund, and those which are entirely 
invested in it. This is almost completely 
incorrect. It is generally found that 
most trusts participating in a fund do 
so only in part. Most trusts continue 
to hold some investments individually, 
for one reason or another. Perhaps the 
income tax makes objectionable the 
taking of a certain profit. Perhaps there 


is a family interest in some security. 
And perhaps the investment needs of a 
trust are not those which would be 
properly satisfied by complete participa- 
tion. It is, furthermore, generally felt 
advisable not to throw overboard all 
of the securities held in the trust when it 
is established or when the fund is first 
set up. The usual conservative practice 
is to wait until some of the principal of 
the trust becomes uninvested through 
the natural processes of bond calls and 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York | 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON VICHY 


140 Broadway 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, September 30, 1941 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve oe and 


Due from Banks and Bankers . . . 


U. S. Government Obligations 
Public Securities . 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations 
Loans and Bills Purchased r 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. 


Aecrued Interest and Accounts Receivable : 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 


Bank Buildings .... . . . « « « 
Other Real Estate ...... 


Total Resources. . 


909,006,759.19 
1,157,552,026.48 
58,342,470.96 
7,800,000.00 
19,538,325.32 
520,529,278.57 
4,760,137.53 
8,259,492.84 
1,774,880.17 


2,687,563,371.06 
11,012,624.19 
1,349,841.25 


.$2,699,925,836.50 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits .. 
Checks Outstanding . 


Acceptances. . + « «© « 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. . .. 


$2,388,555,610.60 
° 13,024,435.42 


$2,401,580,046.02 


$7,814,805.31 
3,054,667.78 


4,760,137.53 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


Foreign Funds Borrowed 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1941 


79,600.00 
203,400.00 
2,700,000.00 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Net 
Difference in Balances Between Various Offices 
Due to Different Statement Dates of Some 


Foreign Branches 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued Taxes, ete. 


2,374,525.16 
9,852,917.63 


2,421,550,626.34 


+ « $ 90,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits : 
Total Capital Funds .. . 
Total Liabilities 


170,000,000.00 
18,375,210.16 


278,375,210.16 
.$2,699,925,836.50 


Securities carried at $15,731,309.32 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of Brussels Branch as of August 31, 
1941, and other Foreign Branches as of September 24, 1941. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


maturities, or through sales dictated by 
investment expediency. Then such un- 
invested portion of the principal, if the 
purposes of the trust are suited to it, is 
participated in the common trust fund. 
No further change in the trust occurs 
until these same natural processes work 
once more. 

It has been argued that common 
trust funds will reduce to a dead com- 
mon level the investment program of 
many trusts and that this cannot prop- 
erly be done because each trust has its 
individual needs. To my mind this ar- 
gument is fallacious on two grounds. In 
the first place it presupposes that trusts 
will be promiscuously and indiscrimi- 
nately commingled, that the trustee will 
leap to the opportunity of throwing 
everything into the pot. If the trustee 
is such as would do this, he would 
certainly be equally indiscriminate in 
investing individual trusts. Practice 
will bear me out in saying that the deci- 
sion to participate all or part of a trust 
is reached in the same manner and 
with the same care as a decision to pur- 
chase any individual security. 


Is the second place some who ad- 
vance this argument lay perhaps too 
much emphasis on the individuality of 
each and every trust. There are some 
trusts requiring short-term investment. 
There are some trusts which, because 
of their terms, or other reasons, require 
an unusually heavy participation in 
equities. And there are of course many 
other variations. But there still remains 
a heavy percentage where only exces- 
sively finespun theorization could detect 
differences, one from another, in their 
investment requirements. 

It has been, in my experience, the 
common thing that Mr. Businessman 
who establishes his trust wants his 
funds invested by the trustee to produce 
as reasonable an income as possible, 
without taking quite the risks he him- 
self has taken. Still, he wishes his wife 
taken care of while she lives and his 
children educated. If the income won’t 
do it, use the principal. If there isn’t 
all of the trust left when it comes time 
for the trust to terminate, it’s too bad, 
but what can you expect these days? 
The children will have to count on 
supporting themselves. 

That, expressed in different words 
from time to time, is the recurring ex- 
pression of desires of the creators of 
trusts. After you eliminate the special 
investment situations in each trust, 
there is only one program the trustee 
can follow for these trusts. Each trustee 
has its individual program, but each 
trustee has only one way of expressing 
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in practice such a program. It can better 
be put into practice through the man- 
agement of one large fund than of 
many small ones. 

There are always special situations. 
They aren’t suited to the common trust 
fund. 

There is a fairly general failure to 
comprehend that a common trust fund, 
or several of them if the trust institu- 
tion has more than one, even after years 
of development and growth, will not 
comprise a very heavy percentage of 
the institution’s total trusts. The funds 
must now be, and probably will con- 
tinue to be, a minor adjunct to any 
trust department. While opinions as 


THE 
PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 

BANK 

AND 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


Experience—Offcials with | 
years of service in this field, — 
assuring a knowledge of re- — 
quirements and valuable as- — 


sistance. 


Poliey — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 


rightfully theirs. 


Resources over (ee) $175,000,000 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


MEMBER 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATIO 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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What there is ahead for common 
trust funds is a question which 
might provoke much interesting dis- 
cussion. This method of trust invest- 
ment is still very much in its growth 
and formative period. Twenty years 
may well change it almost beyond 
recognition. In comparison, however, 
with the early periods of its life when 
the future was so dubious, it may now 
fairly be said to be well on its way 
to maturity. 


to what is a small trust will vary in an 
amazing degree, yet informed opinion 
is unanimous that common trust funds 
are needed only for smaller trusts. 


Tae common trust fund as so far 
developed has failed in one definite 
respect. There was hope in the begin- 
ning that the small trust department, 
which suffers under so many difficulties, 
might find some of them in some way 
solved or alleviated by methods of col- 
lective investment. As the various prac- 
tical problems in the operation of a 
fund were considered and discussed 
and finally so intelligently dealt with 
in the amendment of December 31, 
1937, to Regulation “F” of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, it became very evident that a 
formalized handling of any fund was 
essential if dangers were to be avoided. 
The whole subject was new. It was 
something to be handled carefully and 
restrainedly. 

As a result, there is a certain amount 
of special machinery which must ac- 
company any fund. Call it red tape if 
you will, but at least red tape with a 
purpose. The result of this is to make 
impractical too small a fund. The small 
trust department unfortunately cannot 
hope for a fund sufficiently large to 
justify the special machinery required 
for its operation. 

There is an exception in the so-called 
$1,200 fund, the special type of fund 
authorized under Section 17, paragraph 
(b) of Regulation “F,” in which the 
participation of any one trust is limited 
to a maximum of $1,200. Such funds 
are permitted to be handled in almost 
any reasonable and equitable fashion 
but have naturally only a limited 
applicability and usefulness. 

Fear of the special machinery has 
been one of the important deterrents to 
a faster acceptance by trust institutions 
of common trust funds. That it is not 
so burdensome as to make impractical 
this at least partial answer to the small 
trust problem, is proved daily in the 
experiences of the men operating these 


funds. But volume is essential to justify 
it. An unique automobile is best made 
by hand. A production line is suited 
only to manufacture in quantity. 

How much volume is needed? Obvi- 
ously there can be no exact and definite 
answer. 

However, since one man’s guess is as 
good as another’s, and since I know no 
one can prove me wrong for a long time 
in the future, I will try the spot where 
angels fear to tread. I would say that 
a common trust fund which cannot be 
forecast to be in excess of $500,000 
within a few years, is one which is 
probably on dangerous ground from 
an economical point of view. 


PROTEGTION 


Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
Blanket Bonds 


Burglary & Forgery 
Insurance 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN 
President 
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ORGANIZATIONS AFIELD 


Joun J. McCann’s report on activities of national, 
state and local bankers’ organizations usually appears in 
the Organization Section. 


Air Raid 


MANY MEMBERS of the MASSACHUSETTS BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION are considering programs to safeguard as- 
sets and insure the safety of employees should explosives 
or incendiary bombs be dropped one day upon New 
England. The M.B.A. has issued a special bulletin on the 
procedure and experience of London banks in the pres- 
ent crisis. The bulletin outlines the construction of raid 
shelters in bank basements, lists the various items of 
equipment, the organization and the precautionary 
measures taken to keep documents and other bank 
records intact. The association plans to release addi- 
tional data on this subject. 


Agriculture 

THE AGRICULTURE committee of the MICHIGAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, cooperating with the Michigan 
State College Agricultural experiment station, section of 
economics, recently mailed to all members a copy of a 
bulletin, “Experience of Michigan Rural Banks with 
Short-term Loans to Farmers.” The information was 
gathered by the section through the aid of 10 rural bank 
members and contains a complete diagnosis of the pres- 
ent situation. 


Manual 


THE WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIATION has prepared 
a public relations outline for the membership. It shows 
how all phases of the present program are correlated 
and the wide variety of material and aids available. 
General subjects covered include internal relations, re- 


lations with directors and stockholders, with other . 


banks, supervisory authorities and the Government, and 
external relations with customers and the public. The 
outline, mailed with a special binder, is intended to be 
the foundation of a public relations manual. 


Employee Relations 

THE SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION, State of New York, 
announces completion of a year’s study on the question 
of personnel problems in the form of a booklet entitled 
“‘A Report on Bank Employee Policies and Practices.” 
The study is the result of a canvass of 103 institutions 
with a total personnel of 6,679. Additional data were 
obtained from the Indiana Bankers Association and the 
Department of Economics and Social Institutions of 
Princeton University. The report, however, is not in- 
tended to be a specific guide, but rather a complete 
analysis of present day conditions. 


Savings Bonds 
THE FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION recently 
authorized an investment of its funds in Series G, U. S. 


Defense Bonds. Members of the F.A.A. are doing an 
outstanding job individually in local promotion and the 
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organization as a whole has contributed greatly to 
Washington efforts in making the nation Defense Bond 
minded. Publicity for this special investment had two 
purposes: to encourage other associations to take this 
patriotic step and to back up the associations’ active 
interest in all sorts of Defense Bond advertising by 
banks and others. 


Wage and Hours 


SoutH DAkoTA BANKERS ASSOCIATION members have 
received free copies of a 31-page booklet on wages and 
hours prepared and printed by L. T. Morris, president 
of the association. The booklet contains 30 precalculated 
tables showing the overtime due employees with monthly 
salaries ranging from $55 to $200 in five minute periods 
of overtime. 


Safe Deposit 

As A RESULT of legislative changes, the NEBRASKA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION has prepared two forms of safe 
deposit contracts incorporating the new stipulations 
authorized for adaption by member banks. One contains 
complete stipulations and the second, a condensed ver- 
sion, has been recommended for those institutions which 
object to lengthy legally-phrased contracts. The asso- 
ciation also has set forth several important points in safe 
deposit procedure to guard against contingent liabilities. 
These were drawn from experiences of liability suits in 
the past. Among the recommendations is the inclusion 


of the new statute on the duplicate contract given to the 
box-holder. 


Conference 


BANKERS IN all parts of New York State were invited 
to attend a series of local conferences devoted to detailed 
interpretations of the consumer credit regulations issued 
recently by the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System and of Form TFR-300, on which reports 
must be made of foreign-owned property subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States. Under sponsorship of 
the New York STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION, with the 
cooperation of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
these meetings were scheduled in Binghamton, Albany, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and New York. 


Borrower Statement 


Tue Cuicaco pistrict, Group One, ILLINoIs BANK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, has prepared a new type form for the 
convenience of members making loans or advances un- 
der Regulation W. Resulting from a broad study by a 
committee appointed for this purpose, the form is con- 
sidered adequate under present requirements and has 
been endorsed by outstanding authorities familiar with 
this type of credit and with Regulation W. Four dupli- 
cate forms are used for each loan; one for the borrower 
or purchaser, one for the dealer (if a party to the trans- 
action), one for credit files, and the fourth to be attached 
to the note. 
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Trust Meeting 
at St. Louis 


N economic-trust panel, “America 
Under a War Economy,” will be a 
feature of the 12th Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference of the American Bankers 
Association at the Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis, Nov. 6 and 7. The program was 
announced by Richard G. Stockton, 
president of the Trust Division, and 
vice-president and senior trust officer of 
the Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Another feature will be a “case 
method” investment symposium. Three 
hypothetical, but practical trust in- 
vestment problems, will be discussed by 
three speakers followed by questions 
from the floor. 

Judge Merrill E. Otis of the: United 
States District Court, Kansas City, 
Mo., will speak at the annual banquet 
on Nov. 6. His subject will be “‘The In- 
dividual and the State in a Shaken 
World.” 


Tue Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion of St. Louis and the St. Louis 
Clearing House Association are hosts 
to the conference. David R. Calhoun, 
vice-president, St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, is general chairman of the 
conference. 

W. L. Hemingway, president of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Co., St. Louis, and A.B.A. first vice- 
president, will extend the Association’s 
greetings. 

“America Under a War Economy” 
is the subject of the panel to be con- 
ducted by Dr. William A. Irwin, edu- 
cational director, American Institute 
of Banking. Participants are Professor 
Montfort Jones, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Professor Williard E. Atkins, 
New York University; Professor H. C. 
Sauvain, Indiana University; L. H. 
Roseberry, Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles; James W. Allison, 
Equitable Trust Company, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; and William A. Stark, 
Fifth-Third Union Trust Company, 
Cincinnati. 


Buying Power 
The Federal Government’s contri- 
bution to national buying power as 
computed by the Federal Reserve 
Board was $530,000,000 in April, $806,- 
000,000 in July, and $941,000,000 in 
August. 
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HOW TO SPEED-UP 
YOUR COLLECTIONS 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


@ Use our Night Transit Service! It can save you 
as much as 24 hours in the presentation of cash 
items throughout New York State. 


We stay open until three in the morning to meet 
all Buffalo planes and trains. Incoming cash items 
are sorted and redispatched immediately, by the 
fastest possible route. You can see how easily this 
method can save you valuable time in presentation. 


It means that with a few exceptions, items arriving 
before 12:30 A. M. will be presented the next busi- 
ness day in 60 New York State cities and towns. 
Cash items reach other parts of the country with 
comparable speed. 


Let us show you how we can bring about a worth- 
while reduction in float by speeding up your pre- 
sentations and collections in New York State. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


A Marine Midland Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAI DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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| BANKING’S Advertisers 
AID AMERICAN DEFENSE | November, 1941 


Allen Wales Adding Machine Corp 

Allison Coupon Co 

American Appraisal Company 

American National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. . 
American Red Cross 

American Surety Company 

American Telephone & ‘Telegraph Company 

Anaconda Copper Mining Company 

Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America, Inc. 
Bankers Trust Co. of Des Moines 


L. L. Brown Paper Co 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, New York 
Central National Bank of Cleveland 

Chase National Bank of the City of New York 

City National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc 

Commercial Investment Trust, Inc 

Commercial Union Group 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago. . 
Corn Exchange National Bank and Trust Co.,Philadelphia. . . . 
Credit Life Insurance Co 

DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc 

C. J. Devine & Co 

Dictaphone Corporation 

Diebold Safe & Lock Co 

The Ediphone, Thomas A. Edison, Inc 

Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 

First National Bank of Chicago 


First National Bank in Dallas 
Frink Corp 


General Electric Company 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
Guaranty Trust Company 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

Home Insurance Company 


Improved Risk Mutuals 
International Business Machines Corporation 


Iowa-Des Moines National Bank and Trust Co 
— Geo. LaMonte & Son 
N OV e | | 3 0 > | 9 41 Lamson Corporation 


Lawrence Warehouse Company 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co 


YOUR CONTRIBUTIONS AND Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co 
Manufacturers Trust Company 


MEMBERSHIPS ASSURE: Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo 
George S. May Company 


. Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis. . 
Transfusions for Armed Forces Millers National Insurance Company 
Surgical Dressings for Army National Bank of Detroit 
. ’ National Cash Register Company 
Aid to oo s Families National City Bank of Cleveland 
Nurses Recruite National Surety Corporation 
New York Trust Company 
Disaster Relief ‘Trust 
eoples Finance ift Co 
First Aid Training Philadelphia National Bank 
H E. W. Pike & Co 
Home Nursing Courses 
Water Safety Classes Public National Bank and Trust Co. of N. Y 
+50 . The Purse Company 
Recordak Corporation 


Remington Rand, Inc 
MINING AND SMELTING GROUP Royal Bank of Canada 


NEW YORK CHAPTER Kennedy Sinclaire, Inc 
3 Standard Accident Insurance Company 
American Red Cross Stanley Works 
NOTO y Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
315 LEXINGTON AVE., N. Y. The Todd Company, Inc 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Co 
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Statement of Ownership 


( Statement of THE OwneRsHIP, MANAGEMENT, CircuLaTion, Erc., REQUIRED BY THE Acts 


or Concress or Aucust 24, 1912, AND Marcu 3, 1933, of Banxina, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1941. 


State of New York, county of New York, ss. Before me, a Notary in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Willtam R. Kuhns, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of Banxine and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


(1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Harold Stonier, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, William 


R. Kuhns, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, None; Business Managers, 
None. 


({ 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) The 
American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. (A voluntary unincor- 
porated association of banks; H. W. Koeneke, Security Bank of Ponca City, Oklahoma, Pres- 
ident, and Harold Stonier, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y., Executive Manager.) 


({ 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
I per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


( 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


WILLIAM R. KUHNS, Editor 


( Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of September 1941. 

@ Elizabeth Rautanen, Notary Public, Bronx County, New York Co. Clk’s No. 418, Reg. No. 
2R262, Bronx Co. Clk’s No. 20 Reg. No. 89R42. Certificate filed in Westchester County. 

( (My appointment expires March 30, 1942.) 


MODERNIZE 


Your Entrances 
With 


"MAGIC DOORS" 


Patrons of the LaSalle National 
Bank in Chicago are welcomed by 
these self-opening doors. Many 
progressive banks offer this new con- 
venience of Stanley Magic Doors. 

Doors open and close automati- 
cally. Are most convenient for 
bundle-carrying customers, and can 
be installed right on your present 


STANLEY 
Write for descriptive folder! The 


Comm O10) Stanley Works, Magic Door Divi- 


sion, 191 Lake St., New STANLEY 
Require No Hand To Open Britain, Connnecticut. “trade Mark 
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ur NATIONAL 
SECURITY depends in a 


large measure upon the stabil- 
ity of American business institu- 
tions. Our financial statements are 
evidence of our preparedness for 
future uncertainties . . . assuring a 
full measure of protection to 


policyholders. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 


Insurance ( ompany 


484 a ‘ 4 


Insurance ( ompany 


HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


ON THE FOLLOWING 


Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Equipment 


USED BUT LOOKS LIKE NEW — 
PERFECT CONDITION 

One 6” Solid Steel Vault Door with Time 
Lock and Day Gate. 

Two Steel Lockers—114” doors and 
body, 331346” wide, 20” high, 24” 
deep. 

Two Steel Lockers—114” doors and 


body, 3313,” wide, 3939” high, 24” 
deep. 


Two Steel Chests—2” doors, 114” body, 
3313/6” wide, 3939” high, 24” deep. 


Special orice if entire lot bought by one 
purchaser. All prices FOB Birminghom 


PEOPLES FINANCE & THRIFT COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Are You Sure 


BANKING 
in your bank 
and Community? 
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KARDEX Consumer Credit Ledgers Establish New Highs 
in Control, Reference Speed, Follow-up, Analysis and “Point of Action’’ 
Protection Against Fire... 


THE MANCHESTER BANK OF Saint Louts which has 
recently installed a Kardex Consumer Credit Ledger 
believes—“‘Any bank that goes along with an in- 
adequate system when its volume of business jus- 
tifies a change in methods, is making a big mistake 

. changing to a new system far more than offsets 
the ‘savings’ of not changing”—according to its 


Auditor, Frank J. O’ Riordan. 


The Manchester Bank realizes that successful 
Consumer Credit operations depend largely on the 
close, accurate follow-up of delinquents. They real- 
ize, too, that only KARDEX offers maximum con- 
trol. The Kardex cards, filed by due-date, have 


visibly indexed, “‘tell-all” margins. 


A glance down the exposed margins of a Kardex 
slide instantly discloses all delinquents—no time is 
wasted checking prompt-pay accounts. And for 
speed in analysis differently colored forms are used 
to distinguish classes of loans—personal, F.H.A., ete. 


The six Floor Model Safe-Kardex units which 
this institution utilizes, accommodate 7,200 Con- 
sumer Credit accounts. Reference and posting are 
accomplished with amazing speed and convenience. 


Safe-Kardex units are certified by the Safe- 
Cabinet Laboratory as capable of preserving their 
contents in the face of severe fire and thirty-foot 
falls; “Point of Action” safety is thus brought 
directly to the record, conserving vault space and 
saving time. 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR BANK? 


Would you like to have additional information on 
“how” the Manchester Bank’s Kardex Consumer 
Credit Ledger operates? Simply write Remington 
Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York, or call our office in 
your city. We'll see that you get a printed, illustrated 
folder System Narrator No. 554 that tells the com- 
plete story. Call or write today. 


BANK DEPARTMENT 


REMINGTON RAND 


Better at First. . 


Remington Rand Products... 


INC. 


. Stay Better Longer! 
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Yesterday's Insurance 
may not fit 
in TODAY’S emergency! 


N THIS national emergency, busi- 
I ness conditions are changing so fast 
that insurance which gave ample cover- 
age when the policy was written may be 
dangerously inadequate now. The essen- 
tial features of your own insurance may 
need prompt revision. 


Has your insurance kept pace? 


There is only one way to be certain. 
Have your whole insurance set-up 
studied by an agent who knows you, un- 
derstands your situation and is backed 
and supported by men trained to pro- 
vide adequate protection for the risks 
of loss in any business or industry. After 
such a study, a Hartford agent can 
recommend a flexible plan of insurance 
protection that will protect you against 
today’s ever-changing risks. 


The NEW way of buying insurance 


Going at the complex problem of in- 
surance in this business-like way (as 
opposed to just ‘‘taking out’’ policies) 


has been called the NEW way of buy- 
ing insurance. It devotes particular at- 
tention to any hazards which may result 
in /arge losses. 

Security and Service 
Through 131 years—through disasters, 
conflagrations, depressions and wars— 
the Hartford has proven its willingness 
and ability to meet every obligation. 
There are Hartford agents in all the 
48 states, Hawaii and Canada to help 
you protect your business against every 
risk of financial loss—and to give you 
prompt service at all times. 

To reach a Hartford agent 

Call Western Union or Canadian 
National Telegraphs—and ask for the 
name and address of the nearest Hart- 
ford agent. He’salocal man who knows 
your local conditions—who is thor- 
oughly qualified to help you protect 
your business in these trying times. 
Call him today—or talk things over 
with your insurance broker. 


Ever since 1810,‘‘Hartford’’ 
on a policy has meant a 
sure promise to pay losses. 


a. Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
kel Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY .FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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THE WORLD TODAY 


Tus is an old story. You’ve heard it 
many times, so if it sounds like some- 
thing out of the almanac or the attic, 
that is absolutely correct. 


. . « Take the mystery out of banking. 

Tell the public all about it so they will 

understand what bank service is. The 

telling is an individual job for each bank and each com- 

munity. Don’t depend on anyone else to do it for you . . . 

tell the story by actual service to the public . . . tell it in 

your advertising, by radio, and through the contacts that 
your employees have with the public . 


There it is, but, in the fascinating, sloganic language 
of a current national advertiser, “Something New Has 
Been Added.” The defense program has brought a 
complete change of scenery. It has speeded the trend 
toward remote control of business with Washington 
holding all the strings and it has given new meaning and 
urgency to the merchandising of bank services. 

Symbolic of what is happening to the national scene 
is the city of Washington and a few statistics. If a mod- 
ern Rip Van Winkle slept for only a month he would 
look at Washington and find that he did not recognize 
the old place. 


Background for Something or Other 


Is Washington there are still in use “temporary build- 
ings” erected in 1917. What about the temporary build- 
ings now going up in the capital city? Will they be gone 
in 1965? Not likely. 

Here are some of the figures on Washington’s growth 
which demonstrate more clearly than words and argu- 
ments the extraordinary centralization of economic and 
political functions that is taking place. In April 1940 the 
executive branch employed 959,000 persons, of which 
129,000 were in the District of Columbia. In July 1941 
the number had increased to 1,392,000, of which 185,000 
were in the District. 

It has been authoritatively estimated that before 
Santy comes again in December 1942 the staff of the 
defense agencies will increase by more than 300,000 per- 
sons throughout the country. Judged by all recent prec- 
edents, this is a very cautious estimate. 

These are not just startling statistics; they have a 
meaning which will soon become clear to everybody. 


A Chance and a Duty 


Now, against this new and changing background, let’s 
get back to the banks and the defense program, and ex- 
amine a few facts bearing on the situation. 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


Perhaps You've Heard This One 


Something New Has Been Added 


Banks are doing an excellent job in every way for the 
defense program. Some institutions are more directly 
concerned in defense work than others, but the fact of 
the matter is that it is no longer possible to distinguish 
clearly between defense communities or industries and 
those that are not. It is all so completely one picture and 
the services that banks render are so much an inte- 
grated whole, that it is very difficult to draw a line be- 
tween bank service that is essential to the defense pro- 
gram and that which is not. 

Banks owe it to themselves and to the system of 
private enterprise which they believe should be per- 
petuated, to tell their depositors and the whole public 
the full story of what they are doing at this time of tre- 
mendous national effort. 

As already pointed out, there is nothing new in the 
fact that they are doing their duty or the fact that they 
are neglecting to tell the world about it. This is an old 
bankish custom. But for a long time we have had 
drummed into us with special force by persons in and 
out of the banking field, the necessity of taking the 
mystery out of banking and telling the public more 
about the essential character of bank service. 

Everybody knows that bank advertising a few years 
ago failed to a large degree in reaching the public with 
any kind of an effective message. But under the con- 
stant pressure of such criticism great progress was made 
in humanizing advertisements and in planting the seeds 
of a public relations sense among even the hardest work- 
ing members of the profession. Now, of all times, is the 
occasion, the necessity and the duty to put this new 
ability to important use. Today the defense program 
gives every bank the opportunity of a lifetime to build 
goodwill and understanding. 

If banks show that they have done their job at this 
particular time with a willingness and effectiveness that 
no one could question or criticize, they will have ac- 
complished much. 

What is actually on trial today is the American system 
of free enterprise. Here again there is nothing new in the 
mere statement. It is the times that are new and full of 
meaning. Thus far this American system has justified 
itself gloriously. It has proved over and over again that 
the banking system, as now constituted, is the best pos- 
sible expression of the system of enterprise that is based 
on popular consent and not compulsion. This is the 
system under which the country has grown powerful. 

This is no time to be modest and retiring. Banks will 
be accepted at their face value today but they have no 
right to expect people to seek out their virtues and 
realize their accomplishments. 

It just isn’t human nature, but, of course, that’s an- 
other old story. 
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Credit for Defense 


President Koeneke Discusses the Job Ahead 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


elected president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Now, in his hotel room overlooking Chicago’s lake- 
front, he was taking time out from the rounds of hand- 
shaking, felicitations and new duties to talk for a few 
minutes about the job ahead. 

Henry W. Koeneke, the pleasant, spectacled ‘‘coun- 
try banker” from Kansas and Oklahoma—he is presi- 
dent of The Security Bank of Ponca City in the latter 
state—settled back in his chair, lit a cigarette and 
grinned. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘I suppose the thing for me to say 
in this situation is ‘ You may fire when ready, Gridley.’ ” 

A reporter couldn’t ask for a better opening, and the 
interview was on. 


HUSKY six-footer wearing a brown suit had just been 


To begin with, what did Mr. Koeneke consider the 
most important task for the coming year? 

“That’s a big order,” he said, “but I can hardly do 
better than to refer to that part of our resolutions this 
year in which the point is emphasized that this is the 
time for liberal lending for defense and conservative 
lending for other purposes. Here is a paragraph from the 
resolutions which I think should be in the mind of every 
banker during the coming year. 

‘*This particularly is a time for bankers to keep their 
own houses in order and to avoid credit expansion for 
excessive inventory accumulation or for other specula- 
tive purposes. This objective can be attained best 
through our voluntary cooperation rather than by 
government regulation.’”’ 


Henry W. Koeneke 


That seemed to tell the story concisely. Now, what 
about the banker’s place in the community during these 
troublesome times? Maybe that’s a trite question, 
but .. 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Koeneke, tamping out his 
cigarette. “You see, I happen to be a firm believer in 


Association officers, past and present, were on the platform for the inaugural ceremony concluding the convention. 
(The erenerne concentrated on quantity and sacrificed some detail) 
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local things, probably because I’ve spent much of my 
life in small neighborly places and realize the impor- 
tance of everyday happenings. 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether you’re in New York, or 
Marysville, Kansas, where I got my first banking job, or 
in Ponca City, Oklahoma,—people are about the same 
everywhere. Our accents and our veneers may differ a 
bit, but underneath is the fact that each of us is part of 
a community, and each has a duty to that community 
which is far, far beyond his own selfish interests. He 
should study and know his community so that he can 
find the niche that fits him best. 

“In fact, this question of community responsibility 
is, as I see it, fundamental to the success of the national 
defense program. No one should hesitate to make any 
sacrifice that will help the country in time of emergency. 
That has always been the spirit of America; certainly it 
is the spirit of American banking today. 

“Now the banker, it seems to me, has a golden oppor- 
tunity. Most assuredly, he is looked up to by his com- 
munity for leadership and counsel, and his responsibili- 
ties in this connection are great. As a molder of public 
opinion he can do—indeed, is doing—much that is 
constructive for the good of this nation of communities. 

“Let’s be more specific. The banker can help in a 
very practical way by keeping in touch with his custom- 
er’s business. I don’t mean that he should go a-snooping 
to find out whether Borrower Jones is really using the 
money well or is going to pay it back on time. I do mean 
it is essential, for the good of the community, that the 
banker visit with his customer, whether on the farm or 
in the factory, and rub elbows with him. Believe me, 
there is no place for holier-than-thou banking today. 

“The farmer, especially, appreciates a visit from his 
banker. But so does the manufacturer, the small mer- 
chant or other commercial borrower. And the banker 
himself, let me tell you, should appreciate the value 
of learning at first hand the problems of his customer, 
for he is then better equipped to handle the same prob- 
lem when another customer presents it. 

“In other words, a bank needs an outside program, 
and the banker needs to get out of the bank now and 
then for laboratory courses in practical business.”’ 


Ma. KOENEKE paused to strike a match and the inter- 
val gave opportunity for another question: 
What could the American Bankers Association do to 


P. D. Houston, W. L. Hem- 
ingway and Executive Man- 
ager Stonier 
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Secretary Morgenthau addressed the second general session 


help the individual banker make his own community 
unit a better place? 

“T think,” he resumed, ‘that we’ve been working 
very successfully along that line for some time. You re- 
member that back in 1935-36 Bob Fleming, as A.B.A. 
president, revived and expanded the regional conference 
idea. There have since been many A.B.A. meetings of 
this nature, all designed to give practical assistance to 
banks. The thousands of bankers who have taken the 
time to attend these conferences know their value. 

“This year we are planning to go a bit further in the 
same direction. We hope to set up a series of clinics, or 
local meetings, at which subjects of regional interest 
will be discussed—probably one subject at each, so 
that attention can be sharply focused. 

“The A.B.A. would help set up these clinics and would 
put the services of a staff expert at the disposal of each 
meeting. But the bankers themselves—the local bank- 
ers who are grappling with a problem—would discuss it. 
They would exchange, informally at small meetings, 
their experiences and methods. 

“We need, I think, more intimate gatherings. Bank- 
ers, you know, often hesitate to get on their feet and 
talk, especially if the occasion is more or less formal. 
But the smaller group, attended largely by neighbors, 
would, I am sure, encourage discussion and exchange of 
ideas. Thus the Association would be bringing its pro- 
gram of expanded service closer to the membership. 

“As a ‘country banker’ I am naturally interested in 
the activities of the more than 10,000 banking institu- 
tions which are strictly ‘country’ banks. Many of them 
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At one of the general sessions 


Brigadier General Leonard P. Ayres addressing the first 
general session 
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serve farming communities almost exclusively, and to 
these the business of agricultural credit is vitally im- 
portant. We in the Association are going to spend a 
good deal of time and effort this year toward stimulating 
means whereby country banks can get more of this 
business. Our Agricultural Credit Department is work- 
ing out a program that stresses the importance of study 
and research in agriculture and that can be practically 
applied by the banker and the farmer as they cooperate 
in feeding this ‘arsenal of democracy.’ 


Were helping the country banks increase their 
ability to give better service at lower costs. We’re help- 
ing them increase their operating efficiency. We’re 
showing them how to get the information needed to 
work out usable ratios between farm business and the 
farmer-borrower’s ability to pay. We’re aiding the 
country banks in getting new business. We encourage 
them to develop contacts with farm leaders, farm groups 
and individual ‘grassroot’ farmers, so that the banks 
can know their communities. 

“T mention this particular part of the Association’s 
work only because of my own personal interest in 
country banking which is so closely identified with 
farming. 

“Of course there is also a great deal to be said about 
the work of the A.B.A. in bank management, insurance 
and protection, state and Federal legislation, consumer 
credit, advertising and public relations, education, cus- 
tomer relations, and the various divisional activities, 
many of which are closely associated with the work 
banks are doing for national defense.” 
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Me. KOENEKE stopped again, and laughed. 

‘Pardon me for talking shop,” he said. “‘ But I believe 
so firmly in the importance of cooperative effort and 
organization that I like to speak about it. I think that 
every man who attended this Chicago convention is 
taking home a different viewpoint, fresh tools for his 
job at home, and renewed determination to do that job 
better. 

“And so we get back to the community, and the ques- 
tion of leadership. I am convinced that if an individual 
is called upon to assume a position of leadership—and 


I have especially in mind political leadership, as in the 
case of members of Congress or of state legislative 
bodies—he should be willing to make the necessary per- 
sonal sacrifices to help things along. 

“Let’s return to the old principle of electing states- 
men—men who are sincere in their efforts—instead of 


political self-seekers. And let’s not forget that our na- 
tion is only as strong as its communities.” 

The A.B.A. president’s watch reminded him that it 
was time for another engagement. Was there anything 
more? 

Well, there hadn’t been much conversation about the 
defense program and bankers’ support of it. 

Mr. Koeneke laughed again: 

“Do you think,” he asked, “that anyone needs to be 
told this is still the American Bankers Association?” 


I; had been a pleasant visit. At the door Mr. Koeneke 
chuckled. 
“Say,” he said, “‘ you’ve forgotten something.” 
Very likely—but what did he have in mind? 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 97) 
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Credit for Defense 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95) 


“You forgot to ask me what I thought of BANKING.” 

Oh, yes; an oversight, of course. Well, . . . ? 

“Well,” said President Koeneke, “ you can say for me 
that we just couldn’t get along without BANKING.” 


Meet the Vice-presidents 
Interviews with First Vice-president Hemingway 
and Second Vice-president Wiggins by Albert W. 
Alwood, Washington writer, will appear in the 
December issue of BANKING. 


Resolutions for These Times 


ESOLUTIONS adopted by the 67th convention of the 

American Bankers Association reflected the con- 

structive service that banks are rendering to the country 
in this emergency period. 

Francis Marion Law, president of the First National 
Bank, Houston, Texas, and former president of the 
Association, presented the resolutions to the convention 
as chairman of the resolutions committee. The text: 


Tie situation of this country probably is more criti- 
cal than most people realize. Our defense is less ad- 
vanced than headlines of huge spending lead us to think. 
The shift of the Nazi legions toward the East and the 
stubborn Russian resistance have fostered a false sense 
of security. Increased employment, high wages, and 
huge production of goods for our satisfaction lull us 
almost irresistibly into an equally false sense of national 
well-being. 

The United States today faces two major tasks. The 
first is to speed up the defense effort, to turn out ships 
and planes and tanks and guns more rapidly. This 
means concentrating more on defense and less on luxu- 
ries and comforts. 

The second task is to avoid unbalancing our economic 
machinery by this vast defense activity and spending. 
The Treasury warns that inflation threatens now. In- 
flation means later depression. These dangers can be 
avoided, but only by persistent, intelligent, and united 
effort. 

To both of these tasks the bankers of the United 
States pledge their full support. 


Bank Lending Policies 


08 swxers are aiding the defense program by loans for 
the erection of defense plants, and for the purchase of 
raw materials and the payment of wages in the defense 
industries. Such loans have reached huge sums and con- 
tinue to mount. 

This Association recognizes the important assistance 
that may be rendered by sound credit in stimulating 
the increased production of ‘Food and Feed for De- 
fense.”” Bankers will work with the farmers of this coun- 
try to attain the higher production required. We reaf- 
firm the position that in agricultural credit, as in other 
fields, government lending agencies should supplement 
and not supplant the banks. 

Banks are observing both the letter and the spirit of 
the new regulations for controlling instalment credit. 

This is a time for liberal lending for defense and for 
conservative lending for all other purposes. This is a 
time when in their own interest, people generally should 
be paying their debts instead of borrowing more. 

This particularly is a time for bankers to keep their 
own houses in order and to avoid credit expansion for 
excessive inventory accumulation or for other specula- 
tive purposes. This objective can be attained best 
through our voluntary cooperation rather than by 
government regulation. 


Small Business and Defense 


Yo man knows better the problem of the small business- 
man than does his banker. Small business has a vital 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 


A feature of the Chicago convention was the American Forum of the Air broadcast from the Stevens Hotel on the subject 
“Financing the Defense Program.” Participants were prominent bankers. Left to right, Mark A. Brown, vice-president, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; Russell Kent, vice-president, Bank of America; Theodore Granik, Forum 
director; Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, vice-chairman, National City Bank of New York; Bradley D. Nash, financial con- 
sultant, OPM; and J. Harvie Wilkinson, Jr., vice-president, State-Planters Bank and Trust Company, Richmond 
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A Dynamic Farm Program 


A. G. BROWN 


Mr. Brown is deputy manager of the American Bank- 
ers Association in charge of the Agricultural Credit De- 
partment. 


GRICULTURE, like industry, labor and finance, is 
A being called upon by the Government to aid in 
defense. The transition from a program of scarcity 
to one of plenty calls for expansion of certain well- 
defined phases of agricultural production for increased 
American consumption, shipments of food to England, 
China, and their allies, together with the establishment 
of food reserves for the feeding of a large part of the 
world after the war. The farmers will need a large 
volume of credit to expand their facilities; therefore, 
the banks of the country are faced with the opportunity 
and the responsibility of aiding in a very vital phase of 
defense financing. 

The magnitude of this program is indicated by Secre- 
tary Wickard’s testimony on the new lend-lease bill to 
the effect that Britain is now getting only about three 
eggs per person each month and that in 1942 the Ad- 
ministration proposes to send her 500 million dozen 
eggs—about a dozen a month for each Briton—and 
five billion pounds of milk. 

The Agricultural Credit Department is anxious to 
stimulate interest on the part of banks, under the lead- 
ership of their state bankers associations, and to co- 
operate in studying their own problems and developing 
their own solutions. Whatever program is developed for 
the individual state should be sponsored by the state 
association through its agricultural committee. Several 
studies already are in progress. 

The methods adopted by the banks to make the 
necessary credit available to farmers will, of course, 
vary from state to state, depending upon the agricul- 
tural products raised in various localities, the willingness 
of the farmers to call upon their bankers for assistance, 
and the state of preparedness of the banks. 

This is a problem that concerns individual banks, 
state bankers associations, and the American Bankers 
Association. 


Lr, in the face of these changing conditions, the banking 
fraternity remains static it invites, and, in effect, con- 
dones the encroachment of the Government in the lend- 
ing field. It must not remain static; it must have an ac- 
tion program that recognizes the needs of the changing 
conditions, that recognizes and adopts such practices 
that competing government and other agencies have 
proven to be sound and practical; it must recognize 
the need of doing as good a job, if not better, than these 
competing agencies. 

The American Bankers Association, in behalf of the 
commercial and savings banks of the country-—more 
than 10,000 of which are strictly country banks—has a 
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program for systematizing the procedures incident to 
the extension of agricultural credit. It recognizes the 
importance of study and research in banking the same 
as study and research in agriculture and industry. Its 
objective is to encourage and assist banks to study their 
businesses with a view to: (1) Increasing operating 
efficiency so that improved service in making and serv- 
icing loans may be rendered at reduced cost and in- 
creased profits; (2) improving credit services offered to 
farmers; (3) increasing the volume of agricultural loans; 
and (4) educating the public to the use of bank credit 
through a carefully planned publicity program. 

In words of “warning” the program is expressed in 
two simple sentences of admonition: (1) “Know Your 
Bank,” —an inside program; and (2) “Know Your Cus- 
tomer,”’—an outside program. The inside program, or 
“Know Your Bank,” would develop standards of op- 
erating efficiency against which the individual banker 
could check his operations. Through study and analysis 
of the operation of a group of banks, a “yardstick” 
could be provided which would be a measure of an 
individual bank’s ability to extend its services and 
facilities to its customers. 

The banks might well take a lesson from the Produc- 
tion Credit associations in that they operate on what 
might be termed a chain system. This gives them the 
benefit of uniform records and reports, from which 
can be developed standards of operating efficiency for 
all the individual units to pattern. They have a definite 
basis for analyzing the difficulties of the weaker units 
of the system and of correcting them, since they have 
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the more efficient units with which to make compari- 
sons. Commercial banks can accomplish this same thing, 
but only through group or cooperative action. 


Osviousty, the average country bank will need assist- 
ance in the development of an inside program. Often it 
will be deterred by the prospective cost, but more often 
it will not know how to proceed. State and county 
bankers associations and regional clearinghouses usu- 
ally welcome the opportunity to assist in such analyses. 
Many of the studies and records of proceedings com- 
piled by the American Bankers Association, including 
“Uniform Banking Forms and Procedure,” would be of 
great help. This situation also presents a real oppor- 
tunity for city banks to make correspondent relation- 
ship more effective by lending a hand to their country 
bank customers. 

The bank management commission of the Kansas 
Bankers Association exemplifies this opportunity, for 
after studying records of Kansas banks, the commis- 
sion developed significant operating ratios for institu- 
tions in different sized groups. 


Aw outside program of “Know Your Customer” 
stresses the importance of getting the facts if credit serv- 
ice to farmers is to be improved and if the commercial 
bank is to do the job. The requirements of an outside 
program might be outlined as follows: (1) Get the facts 
as to the existing farm credit situation; (2) develop a 
program for training bank personnel as to the methods 
of analyzing an individual farm business to determine 
its probable debt-paying capacity and how to fit credit 
to the individual farmer’s needs; and (3) work out a 
definite, practical, long-term program for obtaining 
new business. 

Banks can determine whether they are meeting the 
farm credit needs of their communities, in part at least, 
by a survey of the credit situation. In most states, the 
best agency to make such surveys is the agricultural 
college. It is an independent, outside agency familiar 
with the agricultural problems of the states and, in 
most cases, has a staff trained in the technique of making 
surveys. The best approach for obtaining this type of 
cooperation from the agricultural college is through 
the agricultural committees of state associations. 

In more than 2,000 counties of the United States, 
land-use planning committees, composed of leading 
farmers and civic-minded citizens, including many 
bankers, have been organized to make county surveys, 
including such problems as erosion, taxation and assess- 
ments, drainage, relief, and the classification of lands. 
In many localities such studies are being supplemented 
with those of credit needs of farmers, present uses and 
sources of credit—just the type of information needed to 
chart the existing farm credit situation. This work is 
directed by the extension service of agricultural colleges 
and, when completed, will provide the most comprehen- 
sive picture of the farming business that has ever been 
afforded. These committees offer bankers an opportunity 
to assist in compiling farm credit information that will 
meet their requirements for “getting the facts.” 

In obtaining facts as to the existing farm credit situa- 
tion, these points should be covered: Amount of short 
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and intermediate-term credit outstanding; who is sup- 
plying it; how the commercial banks are meeting the 
farm credit needs of their communities; total loans to 
farmers of the county; volume of loans held by mer- 
chants, finance companies, and others; amount of loans 
made by Production Credit associations to farmers in 
the county; cost to merchants and others of credit ex- 
tended to farmers; cost of such credit to borrowers; 
and the proportion of it that banks could supply ad- 
vantageously to farmers and themselves. 

A complete program of “Know Your Customer” 
would place more importance than ever before on the 
building and maintaining of certain farm credit records. 
Here again the college of agriculture, through its ex- 
tension program, can be helpful in stressing the more 
general use of the farm account book, the taking of 
inventories and the making of budgets; all these go to 
the building of a record that will enable the banker 
to evaluate the ability of his farmer-customers to 
cooperate in a “‘ Food-for-Defense” program. 

The bank which gets the facts about its community 
and its customers will want to do something about 
“it.” The days of sitting behind a desk and waiting 
for good farm loans to come in are gone forever. This 
means, therefore, that ways and means should be stud- 
ied of going out and getting the right kind of loans. 
One good way to do this is through contact with farm 
leaders, farm groups and individual farmers, including 
support to worthy community projects, such as 4-H 
club and similar movements. 


To do this successfully, it is necessary to have trained 
personnel in specialized farm credit service. This can 
either be hired or developed. If agricultural credit busi- 
ness is available in sufficient volume to justify a so- 
called farm credit supervisor, consideration should be 
given to the employment of a man with a farm back- 
ground and an agricultural college training. Such a 
man could be trained to handle other phases of the 
banking business and would soon become the bank’s 
farm loan man. 

Most banks will likely want to utilize their present 
personnel, in which case the person assigned to this work 
should direct any analysis or appraisal study that is 
made in the bank’s own trading area. In adopting a per- 
sonnel training program, banks will find that “ Building 
Business for your Bank,” produced by the Public Rela- 
tions Council of the A.B.A. will supply invaluable sug- 
gestions on how to increase the volume of loans. 


Tae efficiency of the bank and the availability of its 
credit facilities must be sold to its public through an 
intelligently planned and systematic public relations 
program. Employee-training is vital to its success. Any 
program of public education should include a well- 
planned newspaper advertising campaign, which need 
not entail a large expenditure, and which is available 
through the Advertising Department of the Association. 

The problem of reselling the country banks to the 
public hinges largely upon the establishment of a mu- 
tuality of interest between the country banks and the 
economic life of their communities. Research will dis- 
close this mutuality of interest. 
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Preserving Bank Leadership 


Three Years of Intensive Savings Research 


cently elected president of the Savings Division, 
the Committee on Savings Development has com- 
pleted a three-year study. 

The trend of leadership in the savings field necessi- 
tated this study not only of the banks’ situation, but 
also the newly created repositories competing for thrift 
funds. It was not enough to determine the influences 
which brought banks to their present status, but to 
develop means by which bank leadership might be 
preserved—and improved. 


U= the chairmanship of Stuart C. Frazier, re- 


The Trend of Savings 


The surprise is not in the general trend. It lies in the 
abrupt manner with which savers, especially new 
savers, have embraced the services of bank competitors. 


Several thousand banks contributed to the surveys, 
including 82 banks which engaged in the savings ac- 
count analysis conducted by the Savings Division. 
Appropriate action on the following recommendations 
of the committee depend upon the situation in each 
particular bank. The recommendations are based on 
actual research and have been proven successful in in- 
stitutions where they have been adopted under the 
right circumstances. There may be other solutions, but 
these are available to most banks. 


I. Change in Method of Computing [Interest on 


Savings Accounts 


There are 157 methods of computing interest. Banks 
following the more liberal methods can effect reduction 
in interest costs without rate reduction by adoption of a 
less liberal method, and without penalty to consistent 
savers. A change in method is particularly effective in 
banks with abnormal activity. 


GROWING COMPETITION IN THE SAVINGS FIELD 


WHERE SAVINGS ARE 


fim 
11 


Each symbol represents 10 per cent of all savings 


WHERE INCREASED SAVINGS GO 
BANKS | OTHERS 


1925-30 
1936-41 


Recommendations 


The committee recommends a reversal of policy in 
many banks with respect to the acceptance of savings 
deposits. Where practicable, all published restrictions, 
other than those imposed by law, should be removed. 
This does not mean that banks should accept deposits 
from out of state. It means that all legitimate savings 
in the community should be accepted. 

In order to be able to solicit and accept all savings 
deposits offered, many banks must effect economies 
either in operating or interest costs, or both. 

The surveys show clearly that means available to 
one bank are not workable in another. Generally speak- 
ing, banks in the same community have similar depos- 
it structures and operating policies, which usually 
make it possible for them to come to a common under- 
standing. 
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SAVINGS OR BUILDING 
AND LOAN ASSNS. 
BANKS | AND GOVERNMENT 


560600600 
U.S SAV BONDS 
Each symbol represents 10 per cent of increased savings 


WHERE NEW SAVERS GO 
1939-1941 
OF EVERY SIX NEW SAVERS— 


ONE FIVE 


COMES GO TO SAVINGS 
TO THE BANK AND LOAN ASSN. 
OR GOVERNMENT 


Il. Adoption of a Split-rate Plan of Interest Payment 
Based on the Length of Time Money Remains 
on Deposit 

Reduction in interest cost as high as 44 per cent un- 
der the cost of a uniform rate on all accounts can be 
effected without reducing current rates on long-term 
money, although paying a lower rate on money of 
shorter tenure. 


III. Adoption of a Split-rate Plan of Interest Payment 
Based on the Size of an Account 

A reduction in interest costs of as high as 17 per cent 
under the cost of uniform rates paid on all accounts can 
be effected without reducing current rates on the ma- 
jority of the bank’s aggregate savings accounts. Such 
split-rates affect less than 18 per cent of the depositors. 
This type of split-rate does not discourage youthful de- 
positors, as may be true of the one based on duration. 


BANKING 


in Savings .... 


IV. Adoption of Account Activity Controls 


Analyses of savings account behavior indicate costly 
activity in most banks. Abnormal activity can be con- 
trolled by charges, “free balance”’ requirements, and 
other methods, especially in combination with one or 
more of the recommendations suggested herein. 


V. Analysis of Savings Accounts 
In order to adopt practices best suited to an institu- 
tion, the officers should have complete information con- 


cerning their savings accounts, deposit structure, de- 
positor behavior, etc. 


Plans for Study 


The bases upon which the committee makes these 
recommendations are fully described in the report en- 
titled, “Preserving Your Bank’s Leadership in the 
Savings Field.” President Frazier has written to all 
members of the division, announcing that one copy of 
this book is available to each member and that addi- 
tional copies may be purchased. 

The members of the committee have modified their 
own views as a result of the research and have come to 
unanimous agreement on the recommendation. They 
feel that the findings will place the unpopular savings 
account in an entirely new light. The committee plans 
to go beyond a mere request that savings officers study 
the report. During the year the vice-presidents of the 
Savings Division in each state, in cooperation with the 


STEPS TO LOWER SAVINGS #5 COST 


state secretaries, will sponsor group studies. Plans al- 
ready have been arranged with several state associa- 
tions for programs with the use of this report as the 
textbook. Students at The Graduate School of Banking 
are already participating. In communities where there 
are several institutions accepting savings deposits, the 
committee suggests joint meetings where the various 
recommendations may be studied with a view to the 
adoption of those which would result in mutual benefit 
to the entire group. 

After three years of intensive research, and with the 
prospect of unbiased consideration of the recommenda- 
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VARIATIONS IN INTEREST PAID 
ON SAMPLE ACCOUNT 


TEN METHODS—SAME RATE 


$475 $475 


$1.79 
$15 


METHOD NO.1 NO.2 NO.3 NO.4 NO.5 NO.6 NO.7 NO.8 NO.9 NO.10 


Bums especially in populous centers, are following 
policies of discouragement to the savings public. The 
time ts not long past when banks were clamoring for 
savings deposits and were offering attractive induce- 
ments to attain them. This is in pronounced contrast to 
the present-day situation when so many of the country’s 
banks, of varying sizes, are repelling, and in many in- 
stances actually refusing genuine savings money of- 
fered them. It is not unreasonable to assume that the 
time will arrive when banks will again seek to attract 
savings funds of the public which many have, by their 
recent and present attitudes, forced into competitive 
channels. 

“This brings up two important questions: 

(1) Has the rate of interest on prime investments for 
savings funds so drastically declined in the past five 
years as to necessitate a reduction to the vanishing 
point in interest paid on savings deposits? 

“(2) Are banks following the course of least resistance 
by lowering rates to the irreducible point in endeavoring 
to reduce their cost of doing business? : 

“ After all, following the desire for safety, is not the 
secondary concern of owners of savings funds the rate 
of return? One of the principal purposes of this report 
is to suggest plans which banks can adopt to effect 
reductions in interest paid without depriving the owner 
of true savings of the highest rate to which his money 
is entitled and which is consistent with safety. Various 
defenses of horizontal rate reductions, as well as arbi- 
trary limitations are, in part, as follows: Scarcity of 
suitable investments; additional deposits dilute a bank’s 
capital and surplus; most of the money being offered is 
‘investment’ money which will be withdrawn as soon 
as opportunities in the investment field improve. Such 
reasons, as well as others, appear to reflect a rigidity in 
interest policy and incapacity or unwillingness on the 
part of bank officers, directors, or trustees to adjust the 
terms upon which they are willing to do business to 
the needs of the public.’ — Stuart C. FRAZIER, prest- 
dent, Savings Division; executive vice-president, Wash- 
ington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle, in his report, 
‘Preserving Your Bank’s Leadership in the Savings 
Field.” 


tions, the committee does not fear the competition in the 
savings field as keenly as it did at the outset. 
J. R. DUNKERLEY, Assistant Secretary 
Savings Division 
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PICTURE LOG — some New Presidents .. . A 


COUPLE of days after Henry W. | 
Koeneke, president of The Secu- 


rity Bank of Ponca City, Oklahoma, : 

had been elected president of the q 

American Bankers Association, the I 

Daily Oklahoman published at Okla- : 

homa City carried a full-page feature I 

§ about him and his career. IIlustrat- 

ing it were several pictures, taken at 

c his home and office. This page is shown P 

Bankers Banker ot tale. 


Frederick P. Champ of Logan, Utah, 
was elected president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America at the 
New York convention. He succeeds 
Dean R. Hill of Buffalo. 

The Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, as BANKING reported last month, 
has nominated John Sherwood Fleek of 
Cleveland as its president for next year. 
The election comes at the annual con- 
vention, to be held at Hollywood, Flor- 
ida, November 30-December 5. 

Miss Emma E. Claus, secretary- 
treasurer and director of the Bankers 
Trust Company, Gary, Indiana, was 
re-elected president of the Association 
of Bank Women which recently con- 
vened at Chicago. 


Mr. Champ, left, below, and Mr. Hill | 


Rulon F. Starley, Bank Commissioner of Utah, is the 
new president of the National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks. He was chosen at the organization’s recent 
convention in St. Paul. 


The National Association of Bank Auditors, which met 
at Chicago, elected C. W. Borton, assistant vice-president, fd 
Irving Trust Company, New York, to the presidency. 

DRUCKER-HILBERT 


Mr. Fleek Miss Claus Mr. Starley Mr. Borton 
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Association Leaders and Events... 


E. Drew, right, for the past two years public relations 

e director of the California Bankers Association, will 
join the American Bankers Association on December 1 as 
secretary of its Public Relations Council. 

After graduation from the University of California, Mr. 
Drew served in the United States Navy for two years dur- 
ing World War I. He began his banking career with the 
Union Trust Company, now the Wells Fargo Bank and 
Trust Company, in San Francisco. In 1922 he became as- 
sociated with the American Trust Company, with which 
bank he held various posts relating to business develop- 
ment, including the office of vice-president. 


Executive Manager Harold Stonier, left, speaking at the 175th 

anniversary celebration of Rutgers University at New Bruns- 

wick, New Jersey. Resident sessions of The Graduate School of 
Banking are held annually at Rutgers 


POUND 


American Institute of Banking leaders, right, at the annual 

convention of Wisconsin State Chapter, at Lake Delton. Left 

to right, D. Wesley Correll, H. J. Steeps, C. A. Miller, National 

President George T. Newell, Enar Chilgren, Wm. V. O. French, 
and Wall G. Coapman 


Chapter officers and senior execu- 
tives were dinner hosts to bank 
officials from several adjacent bank- 
ing communities when National 
President Newell visited Roanoke 
Chapter recently. Head table, /eft 
to right, George Boone, G. C. Hol- 
comb, Mr. Newell, W. A. Gibbons, 
Jr., and Ernest T. Spangler 


Chapter instructors, presidents and educational chairmen, below, at a statewide A.1.B. faculty conference in Hartford, 

Connecticut. Twelve local chapters and study groups were represented. Dr. William A. Irwin, national educational 
director, third from left, seated, spoke on some of the educational problems of the Institute 
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A.I.B. Groups in Several States Map Year’s Educational Program... 


A.I.B. National President George T. Newell recently visited Rochester and Mankato, Minnesota, for regional group 

conferences. Above, left, southeastern Minnesota bank representatives at a dinner meeting in Rochester. Right, Institute 

leaders. Left to right, Roy Overmann, Minnesota Bankers Association educational committee chairman; Mr. Newell, 

O. G. Jones, president, Minnesota Bankers Association; D. Wesley Correll, national executive councilman, and 
S. J. Kryzsko, associate councilman 


Leaders, left, above, at the Mankato regional roundup. Standing, left to right, Mr. Correll, Mr. Newell, Mr. Kryzsko, 

D. C. Stockman, assistant cashier, National Bank of Commerce, Mankato; seated, Harold V. Bull, secretary-treasurer, 

Mankato Clearing House Association, and Mr. Overmann. Right, delegates to the southwestern regional conference 
in Mankato 


Schenectady Chapter’s women’s committee, left, plans a year’s 
program. Stimulation of interest in the chapter’s educational 
courses is a major goal of this committee 


Left, below, John D. Sanchez, president, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
Chapter, addressing the Middle Atlantic States Chapter 
Officers’ Conference in Philadelphia; right, below, National 
Women’s Chairman May F. McCusker, registering as a dele- 
gate to the Middle Atlantic conference. With Miss McCusker 
at registration desk are Conference Chairman Harry R. Lee, 
Henry J. Nelson, and Miss Marion Rehfuss of Philadelphia 


J 


Meetings of the American Bankers Association Administrative Committee, left, and the Finance Committee, right, 
preceded the opening of the 67th annual convention at Chicago 


Resolutions for 
These Times 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97) 


role in defense. Bankers have aided and will continue 
to aid in speeding expansion of the defense program 
through subcontracts to small business and the “bits 
and pieces”’ plan. 


Defense Savings Bonds 


& anxers endorse the effort of the Government to 
borrow directly from its citizens through the sale of 
defense savings bonds, stamps, and tax anticipation 
notes. This is a sound step in resisting inflationary credit 
expansion. Banks are cooperating vigorously in the sale 
of these obligations as a public service and without 
profit. In their own self-interest we urge all citizens to 
buy all three issues. 


Taxation 


a of this Association commend the policy of 
the Federal Government in seeking to meet a large 
proportion of the cost of the defense effort through 
taxation. This is sound public policy. 

It is necessary, however, that in determining types 
and methods of taxation the burden should be distrib- 
uted equitably over the whole population. Unless those 
who receive increased wages and profits from defense 
pay proportionate taxes, their spending will be infla- 
tionary. Unless all of the people share knowingly in 
paying Federal taxes, spending will become politically 
uncontrollable. Representation without taxation may 
be as vicious as taxation without representation. 

Equally is it necessary that the power of taxation 
must not be used to destroy enterprise, which is the 
only source both of taxes and of the unparalleled stand- 
ard of living of this country. While a heavy burden of 
taxes may be necessary, each tax must be scrutinized 
to make sure that it does not destroy either enterprise 
itself or the incentive for enterprise. 
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Price Control 


A POLicy of controlling inflation must include direct 
control not only over prices, but also over the cost ele- 
ments which are the cause of prices. Such controls must 
be equitable. No pressure groups should be allowed to 
obtain unfair advantage over other citizens in a less 
favorable position to exert political pressure. We believe 
all of our people are prepared to cooperate in proposals 
which are fair and just to all, but we believe that com- 
plete cooperation is dependent upon the fairness and 
justice of the program adopted. There must be no ex- 
ception; there must be equality of sacrifice. 


Von-Defense Spending 


Sun Association heartily approves the creation by the 
Congress of a joint committee to investigate Federal 
expenditures and to recommend the reduction of non- 
essential spending at this time of emergency. When 
men in the service, taxpayers, businessmen, and others 
are being asked for sacrifices, the agencies of Govern- 
ment themselves must demonstrate their willingness 
to sacrifice non-essential activities for the Defense 
Program. 


Guiding Principles 


Tense times call for the old-fashioned virtues of work- 
ing and saving. The bankers here assembled pledge 
themselves, each in his own community, to work toward 
these ends. 

We are everlastingly grateful for the privilege of 
living in a democracy which holds fast to the principles 
of liberty and justice for all. We have unbounded faith 
in the resources and capacity of this country for meeting 
to the fullest its obligations in this trying hour. We have 
enduring confidence in the ability of the American people 
to preserve at any cost the rights and privileges which 
they enjoy in this free Republic. 

We pledge our full support to effective policies and 
programs of our Government to defend and preserve 
democracy and democratic institutions. 
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New President Plans Single-Topic 
Local Meetings as Aids to Banks; 
Stresses Association’s Defense Role 


ABBOTT 


President Koeneke, First Vice-president Hemingway and Second 
Vice-president Wiggins just after their election at Chicago 


H. W. Koeneke, a “Country Banker,” 
Served as Kansas 


Henry W. Koeneke, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers 
Association for the year 1942- 
42, and president of The Secur- 
ity Bank of Ponca City, Okla., 
has had wide experience with 
banking problems not only 
from the banker's viewpoint, 
but from that of a state super- 
visor of banks. 

In 1929 he was appointed 
Bank Commissioner of the 
State of Kansas, his home 
state, and held this office 
through three governorships: 
those of Governors Clyde M. 
Reed, who appointed him; Harry 
Woodring; and Alfred M. Lan- 


don. He resigned his official | 


post in 1935 to accept the pres- 
idency of The Security Bank. 

Mr. Koeneke is particularly 
familiar with the work and 


problems of the “country bank- | 
er.” Born in Herkimer, Kans., 


he attended business school 
and Midland College. His first 
banking experience was ob- 
tained with the First National 
Bank of Marysville, Kans., in 
1909. The following year he 
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Bank Commissioner 


| became cashier of a newly- 
opened bank in Herkimer and 
continued to hold this position 
| until 1917. 

| ° 

| During these years, he ac- 
quired a substantial interest in 
the Exchange State Bank of 
Parsons, Kansas, and in 1917 
| became cashier of this bank 
| and later served as its vice- 
president as well. 


State Bank Division Head 


Mr. Koeneke was president 
of the State Bank Division, 
American Bankers Association, 
in 1938-39. He was second 
| vice-president of the A.B.A. 
in 1939-40 and first vice-presi- 
dent, 1940-41. 

Mr. Koeneke is active in 
community affairs. He is a 
member the Ponca City 
Rotary Club; director of the 
Ponca City Chamber of Com- 
merce; chairman of its program 
committee; and a member of 
the executive committee of the 
Community Chest Fund of 
Ponca City, serving as its 
chairman last year. 


of 


A program of banking clinics, to be held in various parts of 
| the country, is being planned by Henry W. Koeneke, new presi- 
| dent of the American Bankers Association. 

Mr. Koeneke, who is president of The Security Bank of 

Ponca City, Okla., expects to continue the regional conference 
program undertaken by the Association in 1936, adding another 


News Paper Has 

**Supplement”’ 

Lack of space made it 
necessary this month to 
publish elsewhere in the 
magazine some _ items 
that ordinarily would 
have appeared in News 
Paper. You'll find these 
supplemental reports of 
A.B.A. activities on 
pages 74 and 85. 


12 Appointed to 
Executive Council 
by Pres. Koeneke 


Here are the 12 members at 
large of the Executive Council 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
tion appointed by President 
Koeneke; Harry A. Bryant, 

| president, Parsons (Kans.) Com- 
| mercial Bank; William S. Gray 
Jr., president, Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, New 
York; Robertson Griswold, vice- 
president, Maryland 
Company, Baltimore; Eugene 
P. Gum, secretary, Oklahoma 
Bankers Association; G. Carl- 
| ton Hill, vice-president, Fifth- 
Third Union Trust Company, 
Cincinnati; J. R. Leavell, presi- 
| dent, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. C. Lilly, 
president, First National Bank 
of Saint Paul, Minn.; B. Mur- 
ray Peyton, president, Minne- 
(Continued on page 109) 
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service of similar character for 
the member banks. 

“The added activity,” he 
said, “will be the intensive 
study and discussion of some 
highly important services which 
banks are rendering to the 
public at the present time. 


| These meetings will be in the 
| nature of clinic sessions where- 
| in one or two days will be de- 


voted to the consideration of a 
single subject. 

“Problems of urban real 
estate mortgages, agricultural 
credit, consumer credit, oper- 


| ating technique, insurance and 


protection, and customer rela- 
tions, will be among the topics 
discussed in this manner.”’ 

Various departments of the 
Association will be active in 
conducting research in 
fields as agricultural credit, 
bank management, personal 
loans, consumer credit, adver- 
tising and public relations, 
bank earnings, etc. 


such 


Membership Opportunity 


Mr. Koeneke also sees in 
these meetings an opportunity 
to bring to the banks’ atten- 
tion the advantages of A.B.A. 
membership. 

“Having spent most of my 
business life in areas where 
many of our country banks 
carry on the banking service of 
the nation,” he said, “I am 
anxious that these banks be- 
come aware of the many ad- 
vantages which can come to 
them through membership in 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Banker Wiggins Is Also Manager 


of a Store and Two Newspapers 


The new second vice-presi- 
dent of the American Bankers 
Association, A. Lee M. Wig- 
gins, president of the Bank of 
Hartsville, S. C., is among 
many other things, a depart- 
ment store manager, and a 
newspaper publisher. 

Mr. Wiggins is a native of 
Durham, N. C., and a graduate 
of the University of North 
Carolina, class of 1913. 

Upon graduation he went to 
Hartsville, S. C., as an assist- 
ant to the late David R. Coker, 
with whom he was associated 
for 25 years. During that pe- 
riod he organized the business 
end of Coker’s Pedigreed Seed 
Company and in 1920 became 
general manager of J. L. Coker 


& Company Department Store. | 


At present he is vice-president 
and managing director of this 
corporation. 


Active in Banking 
In 1920 Mr. Wiggins organ- 
ized the Trust Company of 


South Carolina, becoming vice- | 


president and managing direc- 
tor. In 1941 he became presi- 
dent. He was made president 
of the Bank of Hartsville in 


1932 after having served as | 
vice-president from 1921. He 


was president of the South 
Carolina Bankers Association 


in 1931-1932 and represented | 


Mr. Wiggins is publisher 
of the Hartsville Messenger, a 
weekly newspaper, and oper- 
ates the Hartsville Press. He is 


first vice-president of the South | 


Carolina Press Association, 
treasurer of Coker’s Pedigreed 
Seed Company, and a director 
of numerous industrial corpo- 
rations. 

In 1940 Mr. Wiggins was 
awarded a certificate of merit 
by the Clemson Agricultural 
College for distinguished serv- 
ice to agriculture, and in 1941 
was elected to honorary mem- 
bership in O.D.K. at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 
Heisa member of the faculty 

The Graduate School of 
Banking, where he lectures on 


of 


“Banking and Government.”’ | 


Treasurer Augustine 
Prominentin A.B.A., 
State Associations 


The new treasurer of the 
A.B.A., William F. Augustine, 
vice-president of the National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, was 
born in Richmond, Va., Nov. 
16, 1885. He received his early 
education in the private and 
public schools of that city, 
later becoming a student of law 
at Richmond College. 


that association in 1932 in the | 
American Bankers Association | 


as state vice-president. He 


was then elected for a three- | 
year term as the member of 


the A.B.A. Executive Council 
from South Carolina. In 1937 
Mr. Wiggins was elected to 
the executive council of the 
State Bank Division and in 
1940 was mate vice-president 
of the division. He has been 
a member of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation 
since 1936, serving as chairman 
since 1938. He was a member 
of the Administrative Com- 


mittee in 1938-1940 and has | 


been on the Executive Council 
since 1935. He has been a 


member of the Charlotte ad- | 


visory committee of the RFC 
since it was organized and was 
chairman of the Deposit Liqui- 
dation Committee for South 
Carolina. 
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BACHRACH 


W. F. Augustine 


He entered the employ of the 
Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond in 1902 and during 

| the next 10 years worked in all 
| departments of the bank. In 
| 1912 he was elected assistant 
| cashier and in December 1918 


was made vice-president, re- | 


taining that title for the next 
eight years, during which time 
the Merchants National con- 


W. L. Hemingway Long Identified 
With Bank Organization Work 


W. L. Hemingway, first 


| vice-president of the Associa- 


tion, and president of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis, is a 
native of Arkansas. He received 
his early schooling in Little 
Rock, later attended school at 
Asheville, N. C., and was grad- 
uated from Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity in 1900. 

He began his banking career 
as bank collector for the old 
German National Bank in 


| Little Rock. In 1904 he became 


an assistant cashier of the Ex- 
change National Bank in Little 
Rock and later served success- 
ively as secretary and president 


of the Mercantile Trust Com- | 


pany in that city. 

Mr. Hemingway went to 
Louis in 1919 to become 
vice-president of the National 


| Bank of Commerce. There he 
organized and became head of | 


that bank’s investment affili- 
ate, the Federal 
Trust Company. When the 
National Bank of Commerce 
was merged with the Mercan- 


tile Trust Company in 1929 he | 


Commerce | 


and Marine Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 
He is a member of the Admini- 
strative Committee and the 
Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and 
of the Board of Regents of The 
Graduate School of Banking. 
During the World War Mr. 
Hemingway served as chair- 
man of the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee for Arkansas. He assisted 
in setting up the St. Louis 
branch of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and was 
chairman of its Advisory Com- 
mittee during 1932 and 1933. 


Work in Chambers of Commerce 


Mr. Hemingway has been 
actively engaged in the work 
of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce over a long period 
of years and was its chairman 


| during a two-year period, 1937 


39. He has also been active in 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, 


| and attended the meetings of 


became a vice-president of the | 


| continuing institution. A year 


later he was elected executive 
vice-president of the bank and 


| three years after that was elec- 


ted president. 


Other Organization Activities 


Mr. Hemingway served two 


| terms as president of the St. 


Louis Clearing House Associa- 


| tion, has been a member of the 


board of directors of the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers 


the International Chamber in 
Paris in 1920 and in Copen- 
hagen in 1939. He has supported 
the work of the Governmental 
Research Institute in St. Louis, 
an organization dedicated to 
fact finding in the interest of 
more efficient government. 

He is a member of the boards 
of directors of the Municipal 
Theatre Association of St. 
Louis, the St. Louis Symphony 
Society, and Washington Uni- 
versity. He has also served 
several terms as a member of 
the board of trust of Vanderbilt 


and a member of the Commerce | University. 


| solidated with the First Na- 


tional Bank under the name of 
the First and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. 

On January 1, 1927, Mr. 
Augustine became a vice-presi- 
dent of the National Shawmut 
Bank. He is also vice-president 
of the Hingham (Mass.) Trust 
Company; director of the Mel- 
rose (Mass.) Trust Company; 
and trustee of the Franklin 
Savings Bank of Boston. 

Mr. Augustine has taken an 
active part in both state and 
national bank associations dur- 


ing his banking career. In addi- 
tion to serving on many com- 
mittees of the Virginia Bankers 
Association, he served as treas- 
urer of the association in 1916 
and secretary in 1919. He also 
served as treasurer of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bankers Association 
for the year 1933-1934 and has 
since held other offices on com- 
mittees, commissions, or coun- 
cils for the Massachusetts 
Bankers Association. He has 
also been active in the Reserve 
City Bankers Association since 
(Continued on page 108) 
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Association’s Divisions Choose New Officers for 1941-42 Year 


W. C. Bowman 


National Banks 


Select Bowman | 


the First National Bank, Mont- 


dent of the National Bank Di- 


ing in Chicago. Mr. Bowman 


was vice-president during the | 


previous year. 
S. A. Phillips, vice-president, 


First National Bank, Louis- | 


ville, Ky., was elected vice- 
president of the division. 

F. Raymond Peterson, presi- 
dent First National Bank, 


Paterson, N. J., was made | 


chairman of 
committee. 

Mr. Bowman was born in 
Monroe, La., and later lived in 
Natchez, Miss. He received his 
B.A. degree at Millsaps Col- 
lege, and a law degree at the 
University of Mississippi. 

Mr. Bowman practiced law 
in Natchez from 1908 to 1922. 
In 1922 he was elected vice- 
president and trust officer of 
the First National Bank of 
Montgomery, and in 1929 be- 
came president. 


W. F. Augustine 


(Continued from page 107) 
1913, and was its president in 
the year 1928-1929. 

He has served several terms 
on the A.B.A. Executive Coun- 
cil. He was elected president of | 
the State Secretaries Section in | 
1924, president of the Clearing | 
House Section in 1928-1929, | 
and president of the National | 
Bank Division in 1936-1937. 

Mr. Augustine is a member | 
of the New England Historic | 
Genealogical Society, and of 
several historical organizations. 


the executive 
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J. H. Penick 


Penick New Head 


. 


of State Banks | 


W.C. Bowman, president of | James H. Penick, president 


W. B. Worthen Company, 
gomery, Ala., was elected presi- 


Bankers, Little Rock, Ark., 


| heads the State Bank Division 
vision of the American Bankers | 
Association at the annual meet- | 


of the Association. 
Frank P. Powers, president 


of the Kanabec State Bank, | 


Mora, Minn., is vice-president 


president, Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is chairman of 
the executive committee. 


|and Wood Netherland, vice- | 


Mr. Penick is a native of | 
West Plains, Mo. He attended | 


Washington and Lee Univer- 


sity, leaving in 1917 to join the | 
Army. During the World War | 
he held a first lieutenant’s com- | 


mission. 
In 1919 Mr. Penick entered 


the employ of W. B. Worthen | 


Company, and in the same 
year was admitted to the Ar- 
kansas bar. 

He was president of the Ar- 
kansas Bankers Association, 
1937-38. 

The new division head be- 
came executive vice-president 
of W. B. Worthen Company in 
1938, and president in 1940. He 
is a director of the Little Rock 


S. C. Frazier 


Savings Bankers 
Elect Frazier 


The Savings Division of the 
A.B.A. chose Stuart C. Frazier, 
vice-president of the Washing- 
ton Mutual Savings Bank, 
Seattle, as its president for 
the new Association year. Mr. 
Frazier served as vice-president 
in 1940-41. 

W. W. Slocum, president of | 
the United Savings Bank, De- 
troit, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the division. 

Mr. Frazier was born Sept. 
15, 1901 in Madison, Wis. He 
was educated in the schools 
of Seattle, and received his 
A.B. degree from Amherst 
College in 1922. 

Mr. Frazier became a bond | 
salesman for E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, Los Angeles, in 1924; 
secretary-manager Sierra Bond 
& Mortgage Company, Santa 
Monica, Cal., 1926; vice-presi- 
dent-secretary Santa Monica | 
Savings Bank, 1928; assistant 
vice-president Washington Mu- 
tual Savings Bank, 1929, vice- 


| president in 1933, and trustee 


Branch of the Federal Reserve | 


Bank of St. Louis. 

Mr. Penick’s activities in the 
American Bankers Association 
are as follows: member, Fed- 


eral Banking Agencies, 1937; | 


chairman Committee on State 
Bank Research, 1939; member 
Executive Committee, 
Bank Division, 1939-1941 ; chair- 
man Executive Committee, 
State Bank Division, 1941, and 
member Committee for Na- 
tional Defense from 8th Fed- 


_eral Reserve District, 1941. 


State | 


| 1938-1940; member, Savings 


|Chamber of Commerce, and 


in 1934. 

In the American Bankers 
Association, Mr. Frazier has 
served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Savings Development, 


Division's executive committee, 
1936-1941, and vice-president 
of the division, 1940-1941. 

He is a trustee of the Seattle 


belongs to the following clubs: 
Rainier, Seattle Golf, and Uni- | 
versity, all of Seattle; Univer- 
sity, Portland, Oregon, and | 
Tacoma Club of Tacoma. 

He is a member of the Psi | 
Upsilon Fraternity, Amherst | 
College. 


R. G. Stockton 


Stockton President 
of Trust Division 


Richard G. Stockton, vice- 
president and trust officer 
of the Wachovia Bank and 


| Trust Company, Winston-Sa- 


lem, N.C., will direct the affairs 
of the Trust Division during 
the 1941-42 year. Mr. Stockton 
was elevated from the office of 
vice-president. 

Louis S. Headley, vice-presi- 


| dent of the First Trust Com- 


pany of St. Paul, St. Paul, 


| Minn., is the new vice-presi- 


dent and Henry A. Theis, 
vice-president Guaranty Trust 


| Company of New York, heads 


the executive committee. 

Mr. Stockton is a native of 
Winston-Salem and a graduate 
of the University of North 
Carolina and Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School. He began 
his career as attorney in Win- 
ston-Salem in 1913. 

Interested in civic and com- 
munity affairs he has served 
as president of Winston-Salem 
Chamber of Commerce, the 
Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and as chairman of the 
Community Chest. 

For the past ten years or 
more Mr. Stockton has served 
the Trust Division in many 
capacities. He was named to 
the executive committee in 
1930 and 1934, was chairman 


in 1939, and became vice-presi- 


dent in 1940. He served as a 


| member of the Executive Coun- 


cil of the A.B.A. in 1934 and 
1935, and again in 1940 and 
1941. At one time he was chair- 
man of the Trust Division’s 


| Committee on Fiduciary Legis- 


lation, and was active in draft- 
ing the Statement of Principles 
for Trust Institutions. 
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William Duncan 
Heads Secretaries 


William Duncan Jr., secre- 
tary of the Minnesota Bankers 
Association, Minneapolis, is 
the new president of the State 
Secretaries Section, A.B.A. 

Fred M. Bowman, secretary, 
Kansas Bankers Association, 
was elected first vice-president 
and Lauder Hodges, executive 
manager, California Bankers 
Association, second vice-presi- 
dent. 

Two members were elected 
to the board of control: G. 
Harold Welch, secretary, Con- 
necticut Bankers Association, 
and Gordon D. Palmer, 
tary, Alabama Bankers 
ciation. 

Mr. Duncan has been in the 
banking business for 35 years. 
He was vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Man- 
kato, Minn., when he resigned 


secre- 


Ass 


Clinics to Mark 
Koeneke Year 

(Continued from page 106) 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

“The clinic will 
prove a splendid vehicle to 
carry out this objective,” he 
asserted. 


sessions 


Defense Cases First 

In addition to its responsibil!- 
ites to its members, the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has 
an obligation to the people of 
the country as a whole, Mr. 
Koeneke said. 

“These are emergency hours. 
The Government must depend 
on its citizens and their respec- 
tive organizations during such 
times to render patriotic serv- 
ice wherever needed. During 
the past year the Association 
has performed work for the 
Government that was not even 
thought of a dozen months 
ago. 


A Reservation 


“In all our plans, therefore, 
for the year ahead we have 


this fundamental reservation— | 


everything may be changed to 
enable us to do our part in the 
nation’s defense program. 

“The welfare of the country 
transcends all else,’’ President 
Koeneke declared. 
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William Duncan 


of the 
Associa- 


to become 
Minnesota 


tion in 1933. 


secretary 
Bankers 


Mr. Duncan has served two 
terms member of the 
council of administration, and 


as a 


| 
| 


Economic Policy Commission Finds 


Three Big Jobs Facing Nation 


The nation faces three major 
and challenging tasks—speed- 
ing up the machinery of de- 
fense, transferring industrial 
production activities from lux- 
uries and comforts to weapons, 
and taking immediate steps to 
minimize inflation, according 
to a report by the Economic 


Policy Commission of the 


| American Bankers Association. 


for a number of years as chair- | 


man and member of various | 


committees of the Minnesota 
Bankers Association. He was 
an active member for 
the legislative committee for 
the state association. 


also 


Appointments 


President Koeneke’s 
appointees to the A.B.A. 
administrative commit- 
tee are: Harry A. Bryant, 
president, Parsons (Kans.) 
Commercial Bank; Wil- 
liam S. Gray, Jr., presi- 
dent, Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co., New 
York; B. Murray Pey- 
ton, president, Minne- 
sota National Bank, 
Duluth; and Charles E. 
Spencer, Jr., president, 
First National Bank, 
Boston. The other mem- 
bers are the Association’s 
officers, the division heads, 
the three immediate past 
presidents, and the A.I.B. 
president. 


Executive Council 
(Continued from page 106) 


sota National Bank, Duluth; 
Samuel N. Pickard, president, 
National Manufacturers Bank, 
Neenah, Wis.; Charles E. 
Spencer, Jr., president, First 
National Bank, Boston; J. C. 
| Williams, vice-president, Com- 
| merce Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.; J. S. Rogan, presi- 
| dent, American National Bank, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The commission, under the 
chairmanship of W. Randolph 
Burgess, vice-chairman of the 
board of the National City 
Bank, New York, reported at 
the Chicago convention. 


Dr. Burgess 


Defense Too Slow 


It said that the defense pro- | 


gram as a whole had not been 
going ahead fast enough. 
“Under the circumstances 
the country faces three major 
and challenging tasks. 
“The first is to speed up the 


machinery of defense. Its great- | 


est present handicap is inertia. 
The British speeded up when 
the bombs began to fall on 
London and Coventry and 


Southampton. Our real test is | 
whether we can apply ourselves | 
being | 


to the task without 
bombed into it. 
“Second, much of the na- 
tion’s energy must be trans- 
ferred from producing luxuries 
and comforts and even some 
necessities to producing weap- 
ons. Non-defense activities must 
at many points give way to 
defense. This means some shift- 
ing of workers and machines 
and materials. Such a readjust- 
ment is not easy. The whole 
mechanism is infinitely com- 
plicated. Those who determine 
priorities and allocations will 
need help, our goodwill and 


patience, and the best technical | 


Post-War Backlog 

“A good deal is being 
said these days about the 
inevitability of a severe 
depression after the con- 
clusion of the war, and in 
that connection plans are 
proposed for huge govern- 
ment spending programs 
as the proper cure. While 
all recognize the economic 
shock of shifting from war 
to peace, a severe depres- 
sion should not be fatalisti- 
cally accepted as inevita- 
ble, and in any case the 
proposed cure is a poor one. 

“The best way to avoid 
a post-war depression is to 
restrain consumer and 
non-defense spending now, 
and so save up buying 
power for the post-war 
period. The purchase of 
Defense Bonds does ex- 
actly this. Other saving 
has the same effect. The 
curtailment of non-defense 
spending, while it hurts 
now, builds a backlog of 
demand as a_ post-war 
cushion.””"—Economic Pol- 
icy Commission. 


industrial advice obtainable. In 


the process many toes will be 
stepped on, some will be unem- 
ployed, some injustices will be 
done, and we shall all have to 
do without some things we 
want. At this point the defense 
program will really begin to 
hurt. We have, however, very 
large resources. If we use them 
intelligently we can carry for- 
ward the defense program 
without serious impairment of 
the standard of living. 

“Third, we must do these 
things in such a way as to lessen 
the economic disruption that 
customarily goes along with 
and follows every war-time 
boom with its highly infla- 
tionary tendencies. Even now 
prices and wages have been 
rising very irregularly and dis- 
cordantly. From this point 
forward these dangers are 
likely to become more acute. 
The Secretary of the Treasury 
has just warned us that we are 
facing the threat of inflation 


” 


now. 
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A.B.A. commissions, commit- 
tees and councils who will 
serve under President H. W. 
Koeneke: 

Administrative Committee 
—Mr. Koeneke, president, The 
Security Bank of Ponca City, 
Okla. 

Committee on Federal Leg- 
islation—A. L. M. Wiggins, 
president, Bank of Hartsville, 
Hartsville, S. C.; Subcommit- 
tee on Bankruptcy, Homer J. 


. ! 
Here are the chairmen of the 


Livingston, attorney, First Na- | 


tional Bank of Chicago; Sub- 
committee on Sec. 5219 U. S. 
Revised Statutes, C. P. Blinn, 
vice-president, Philadelphia 
National Bank; Subcommittee 
on Taxation, Charles H. My- 
lander, vice-president, Hunt- 
ington National Bank, Colum- 
bus, O. 

Finance Committee—W. L. 
Hemingway, president, Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co., St. Louis. 

Committee on Membership 
—Dunlap C. Clark, president, 
American National Bank, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 

Committee on State Legis- 
lation—Carl K. Withers, presi- 
dent, Lincoln National Bank, 
Newark, N. J. 

Agricultural Commission— 
Otis A. Thompson, president, 
National Bank & Trust Co., 
Norwich, N. Y. 

National Defense Loans 
Committee—J. Harvie Wilkin- 
son, Jr, vice-president, State- 
Planters Bank & Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Advisory Committee on Spe- 
cial Activities—Robert M. 
Hanes, president, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 

Bank Management 
mission—W lliam A. McDon- 
nell, executive vice-president, 
Commercial National Bank, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Commerce and Marine Com- 
mission—Fred I. Kent, direc- 
tor, Bankers Trust Co., New 
York. 

Economic Policy Commis- 
sion—W. Randolph Burgess, 
vice-chairman, National City 
Bank of New York. 

Public Relations Council— 
Gwilym A. Price, president 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh; Committee on Pub- 
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A.B.A. Council, Commission, Committee Heads 


G. A. Price 


lic Education, Frank M. Tot- 


ton, second vice-president, 
Chase National Bank, New 
York. 


Research Council—W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, vice-chairman, 
National City Bank of New 
York. 


Consumer Credit Council— 


Kenton R. Cravens, vice-presi- | 


Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany; acting chairman, John 
Burgess, vice-president, North- 


dent, 


| western Bank and Trust Co., 


Com- 


Minneapolis. 

Insurance and _ Protective 
Committee—William B. Glad- 
ney, executive vice-president, 
Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., 
Baton Rouge. 

The Board of Regents of The 
Graduate School of Banking, 
conducted by the A.B.A. at 
Rutgers University, is headed 
by Lewis E. Pierson, honorary 
chairman of the Irving Trust 
Company, New York City. 


HONORS 


The picture at the right 
was taken after presenta- 
tion of the Agricultural 
Commission plaque by 
President Houston. Left to 
right, Bert Groom, secre- 


tary, Greater North Da- 
kota Association; Fred A. 


Irish, chairman, North 
Dakota Bankers Associa- 
tion; Otis A. Thompson, 
chairman, Agricultural 
Commission; and Dan H. 
Otis, commission director 


H. J. Livingston 


THREE NEw CHAIRMEN 


The North Dakota Bankers | 


Association has received the 
honor plaque of the Agricul- 
| tural Commission of the Amer- 


ican Bankers Association for | 


its work in farm improvement 
| and agricultural finance during 
the past 10 years. 

The plaque was presented at 

the Chicago convention 

P. D. Houston, as A.B.A. 

president, to Fred A. Irish, 
chairman of the North Dakota 

Bankers Association’s agricul- 

tural committee. Mr. Irish was 
| introduced at the first general 
session of the convention by 
Otis A. Thompson, chairman 
of the A.B.A.’s Agricultural 
Commission. 

The agricultural activities 
of the North Dakota Bankers 
Association during the past 10 
vears have included _inten- 


by | 


Appointed for Year 


W. A. McDonnell 


Mr. Price, president, Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co., heads the Public Relations Council. 
Mr. Livingston, attorney, First National Bank of Chicago, is chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Bankruptcy. Mr. McDonnell, executive vice-president, Commercial National Bank, 
Little Rock, is chairman of the Bank Management Commission 


'North Dakota Association Gets A.B.A. 
Award for Agricultural Activities 


sive banker-farmer coopera- 
tion throughout the state. 
Bankers of the state have taken 
keen interest in crop and live- 
stock projects. 

More than 8,500 visits to 
farms to assist farmers in 
managing and financing their 
production activities were made 
by the bankers of North Da- 
kota. They also carried out 
extensive work with farm youth 
organizations, including 4-H 
Clubs and the Future Farmers 
of America, and the state agri- 
cultural college. 

During the period the North 
Dakota association has achieved 
a consecutive honor record of 
1,000 points on the A.B.A.’s 
Agricultural Commission rat- 
ing of the banker-farmer activi- 
ties of the various state bank- 

| ing organizations. 
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the Newly Modernized 
CHARLESTON NATIONAL BANK 


now graces West Virginia’s State Capitol 


To plan this bank’s new quarters, a keen appreciation was 


ie — needed of architectural efficiency ...the ability to design quar- 


Ne a BY ters in which neither appearance nor efficiency was sacrificed. 


This bank’s facilities will be ample to meet the additional 
needs, national defense and otherwise, imposed upon it in 
this highly industrialized community of almost 70,000. We 


can help you achieve the same things. Mail the coupon now. 
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Bank Holdups, 
Burglaries Set 
New Low Mark 


A.B.A. Committee 


Issues Its Report 


Bank burglaries and holdups | 


fell to an all time low during 
the past year, the A.B.A. In- 
surance and Protective Com- 


mittee has reported to the | 


Executive Council of the Asso- 
ciation. 

There were only 15 burgla- 
ries and 42 holdups during the 
12 months ended August 31, as 
against 115 in the previous 
year and 631 in 1931-1932. 


A.B.A. Protection 

Only half of the attacks were 
perpetrated against institu- 
tions enjoying the protection 
of the A.B.A. service through 
membership in the Association, 
the committee said. Twenty- 
eight attacks were made on 
A.B.A. members and 29 on 
non-members. The committee 
considers this more remarkable 
in the face of the great increase 
in the number of A.B.A. mem- 
bers and the diminishing num- 
ber of non-members. 

“The increase in our mem- 
bership in recent years led to 
the expectation that the tide 
must turn against members,” 
it stated. ‘‘But instead of sus- 
taining their pro rata share, or 
more than four out of every 
five robberies reported, mem- 
ber banks accounted for slightly 
less than half of the attacks— 
a more favorable ratio than in 
previous years.” 


The presentation to Gen. Ayres was made at the first general session 
of the convention. Left to right, President Houston; Gen. Ayres; 
First Vice-president Koeneke 


Other Bank Crimes 


The committee stated that 
“in addition to burglary and 
holdup robberies, other bank 
crimes reported during the 
vear and investigated for mem- 
bers at Association expense by 
our detective agents include 
149 forgeries totaling $62,878, 
ten mortgage swindles amount- 
ing to $10,918 and three sneak 
thefts involving $10,704. As a 
result of their investigations 
the William J. Burns Inter- 
national Detective Agency was 
instrumental in causing the 
arrest of 60 of the 79 forgers 
and swindlers apprehended in 
connection with these 
and 29 others responsible for 
check frauds falling outside the 
Association’s protective rules. 
Of the prisoners under arrest 
or awaiting trial, 85 were tried 
and convicted.” 

Commenting on the drop in 
the number of bank robberies 


cases, 


the committee warned that 
“there is no reason for any 
bank relaxing its protective 
program or assuming a com- 
placent attitude of safety from 
this most dangerous form of 
bank crime.” * 


Six Trust Studies 

The Trust Research De- 
partment of The Graduate 
School of Banking, and its di- 
rector, Gilbert T. Stephenson, 
have completed six new studies 
in the trust field. Their titles: 

“Simpler Terminology for 
Trust Business’; the 
Public Needs Trust Institu- 
tions”; How Executives Keep 
in Touch with Trust Matters”’; 
“ Attitude of Trust Institutions 
Toward Having Broad Discre- 
tionary Powers”; ‘ How Trust 
Institutions Exercise Discre- 
tionary Powers’’; and “Basic 
Factors in Trust Compensa- 
tion.” 


CONVENTIONS 


American Bankers Association 


1941 
Nov. 6-7 12th 
Missouri 

1942 
June 8-12 American 
Louisiana 


Mid-Continent 


Institute of 


Trust Conference, St. Louis, 


Banking, New Orleans, 


State Associations 


1942 
Jan. 21-22 Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 
Jan. 22 
May 11-13 
May 11-13 
May 20-22 


Mid-Winter Conference, 


Hotel Pfister, 


Illinois, Mid-Winter Conference, Chicago 
Mississippi (Place not decided) 

Missouri (Place not decided) 

Illinois, St. Louis, Missouri 


June 3-5 
June 3-7 

Virginia 
June 15-16 
June 16-18 
June 18-20 
July 8-10 


Other Organizations 


Morris Plan Bankers Association, Cloister Hotel, Sea 


Island, Georgia 


Investment Bankers Association, Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Florida 

U. S. Savings and Loan League, Miami, Florida 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, The Wal- 


South Dakota, Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls 
District of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 


Washington (Place not decided) 
Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
Montana, Yellowstone National Park 
Minnesota, Hotel Duluth, Duluth 


Ayres Is Honored 
By A.B.A. Banks 


His Long Service 
to Banking Praised 


A testimonial of honor was 
presented to Brigadier General 
Leonard P. Ayres at the Chi- 
cago convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. The 
presentation was made by 
P. D. Houston, A.B.A. presi- 
dent, on behalf of the 13,000 
Association banks. 

An embossed manuscript on 
parchment bound in a leather 
folio, the testimonial reads in 
part as follows: 

“Through the years mem- 
bers of the American Bankers 
Association have been enlight- 
ened by the brilliant mind of 
Leonard P. Ayres. 

“No sacrifice of time or 
energy has been too great for 
him when the interests of the 
Association were involved. Each 
succeeding president has called 
on him for counsel when criti- 
cal issues arose. 

“In offering his services to 
the country in this national 
emergency at great personal 
sacrifice, he has again demon- 
strated the high quality of his 
patriotism. His example is an 
inspiration to usall. . . 

“This testimonial from the 
membership expresses our deep 
gratitude to him for his work 
as a banker, his splendid efforts 
as a member of our official 
family, and his distinguished 
service as a leader. We look 
forward with keen anticipa- 
tion to the day when he may 
return to the banking profes- 
sion.” 


dorf-Astoria, New York City 
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